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Good Crop Helps To Stabilize Rice Prices 
In Vietnam; Shortage Eased in Cambodia 


Although rice prices in Vietnam have 
risen steadily since the May devaluation 
of currency, the rise has been signi- 
ficantly less than that for most other 
commodities. The stability of rice prices 
for most of the year has been due 
primarily to the relatively good 1952- 
53 crop but is also related to the Gov- 
ernment’s policy of restricting exports, 
particularly in the first 6 months of 
the year. 

This policy led to almost record levels 
of stocks in the Saigon-Cholon ware- 
houses, which in turn enabled the 
Government to keep prices under con- 
trol and at the same time meet unusual- 
ly heavy demands for rice in North 
and Central Vietnam, Throughout the 
third quarter rice supplies were plenti- 
ful on the Saigon retail market and 
sales were made at only slightly above 
the official price. 

Heavy stocks at Saigon and relatively 
stable prices permitted the Government 
to relax its export embargo several 
times during the third quarter. Exports 
did not interfere with the heavy ship- 
ments to North and Central Vietnam or 
cause any important rise in price. 

Vietnam exports for the third quar- 
ter, with no imports from Cambodia, 
totaled about 38,500 tons of rice prod- 
ucts compared with only 14,800 tons for 
the first 6 months of the year, when 
imports from Cambodia amounted to 
about 28,000 tons. More than half of 
the third-quarter exports was com- 
posed of high-grade rice products. 

In view of the favorable forecasts for 
the 1953-54 crop, net exports for the 
year may reach 75,000 tons or more. 
Net exports from Vietnam in 1952 were 
only about 26,000 tons. 

The great disparity between the 
world market and internal rice prices 
has enabled the Government to collect 
much-needed funds from its compen- 
satory export tax. The tax, originally 
fixed at 2,500 piasters (35 piasters=ap- 
proximately US$1) per ton, has been 
reduced several times as a result of a 
decline of world market prices and some 
rise of internal prices. Receipts from the 
export tax in the third quarter may 
have totaled 85 million piasters. 


Cambodian Situation Better 


Information on the rice situation in 
Cambodia is incomplete, but it is 


evident that the critical rice shortage 
that appeared on the Phnom Penh re- 
tail market late in June and through 
most of July has been overcome. To 
meet the shortage the Government of 
Cambodia was obliged to impose a rice 
export embargo and occupy the mills 
and warehouses, but returned control to 
the owners on July 24 on condition that 
the later furnish 100 tons of rice daily 
to the Phnom Penh retail market. 


No rice was exported from Cambodia 
during August and September; July 
exports totaled 7,500 tons. Exports in 
the first 9 months of 1953 are now 
believed to total 86,500 tons to destina- 
tions other than Vietnam and about 
28,000 tons to Vietnam. 


The Government, having authorized 
a shipment of 7,000 tons to Africa and 
Madagascar on October 14, presumably 
believes there is no longer danger of a 
critical situation, and rice exports 
abroad for the year may reach 100,000 
tons. On the other hand, it is unlikely 
that there will be further shipments to 
Vietnam, which last year received 126,- 
000 tons of rice from Cambodia, since 
the 20-percent export tax on shipments 
to other Associated States is an effec- 
tive discouragement. 


Rubber Production Increases 


Indochinese rubber statistics for Jan- 
uary 1-August 31 show an increase in 
production over the corresponding 
period in 1952—34,500 tons as compared 
with 40,650 tons. Production for the 
year is now estimated to exceed 65,000 
tons. 

Industrial production in most sectors 
increased gradually, as it had been 
dding in the past 2 years. A major 
exception is coal which was held back 
by lack of a market. In 1952, production 
exceeded sales by some 110,000 tons, 
and stocks on hand at mines more 
than doubled, reaching 190,000 tons at 
the end of 1952. However, sales have 
been increasing since May 1953, export 
sales during the period May-August 
being double such sales during the first 
4 months of this year. 


According to reports, a contract has 
been signed for export of coal to 
Thailand, which would be the first 
export of Vietnamese coal to that coun- 
try in the postwar period. Coal exports 
have been stimulated by the devalu- 
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ation, leading to a reduction of export 
prices, and by increased efficiency of 
the mines, because of the purchase of 
additional equipment through the Amer- 
ican economic aid program. 


Recent import and export statistics 
for the Associated States are not yet 
available. However, statistics on the 
movement of goods through the port of 
Saigon in the first 9 months of 1953 
indicate a sharp decline in the volume 
of imports, while exports are at ap- 
proximately the same level as in the 
first 9 months of 1952. The import 
decline was particularly great in the 
period following the May devaluation, 
—Emb., Saigon, 
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Prospects Excellent for Early '54 





Expanding Economy Seen in El Salvador 


Prospects for continued expansion of the Salvadoran economy in 
the fourth quarter of_ 1953 and early 1954 are excellent, despite the 
slight setback which the expected reduction in yield of the 1953-54 coffee 


crop may produce. 


While crop diversification seems to offer poor export prospects, 


there are good possibilities, coupled 
with expanding yields as a result of 
technical assistance, for meeting the 
foodstuff requirements of the rapidly 
expanding population. Unless world 
coffee prices decline earlier than gen- 
erally expected, the several develop- 
ment projects may bring a noticeably 
higher level of prosperity in 1954. 

' Wholesale and retail businesses in El 
Salvador were slow during .the third 
quarter, as this is a period of seasonal 
decline in coffee export sales. The out- 
look for the volume of the next crop is 


only fair, although the price outloox 
remains excellent. 


Imports were exceptionally high dur- 
ing the first half of the year, but they 
declined noticeably during the third 
quarter, a trend which was expected to 
continue into the fourth quarter, except 
for the seasonal upswing which develops 
with the advent of the coffee crop in 
December. The percentage of imports 
from Europe reflected a rapidly rising 
trend. 

The favorabie overall foreign-trade 
balance, unrestricted foreign trade and 
exchange, and good financial conditions 
continued in the third quarter. Also, the 
Government showed further good prog- 
ress in its short- and long-range devel- 
opment projects, with the exception of 
industrial development and crop diver- 
sification which remained retarded. 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, — which 
‘granted a $12.5-million credit to the 
hydroelectric commission in December 
1949, now apparently is about to grant 
another crédit of approximately $2 mil- 
lion to the Salvadoran Government for 
an additional highway project. There 
also appears to be some prospect of an 
additional credit of a few million dollars 
within a couple of years for the Devel- 
opment Corporation, now in its final 
stages of formation, 

The delay in completion of the Lempa 
River hydroelectric dam to around 
March 1954 has contributed greatly to 
the delay in industrial development in 
the country, resulting in a depression 
of existing industrial activity. 

The high level of both public and 
private building activity continued and 
the outlook for the immediate future is 
good. The country’s first cement plant, 
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which began production at the begin- 
ning of 1953, is now preparing to double 
its million-bag-per-annum capacity. 


New-Crop Coffee Sells Rapidly 


Prospects for the probable outcome 
of the major crops, which will pa ak 
food supplies, foreign trade, and other 
economic activities during the coming 
year, became clearer during the third 
quarter, 


Earlier predictions that coffee produc- 
tion would be approximately 20 percent 
below that of last year appeared still 
correct. The consequent reduction in 
the value of exports for the next season 
probably will be partially compensated 
by still higher prices. Sales of the new 
crop for future delivery have been pro- 
ceeding at a much more rapid rate than 
a year ago, and at prices about 5 per- 
cent higher, in*spite of the late harvest. 
So far the last crop has produced 
1,216,500 bags of 60 kilograms each for 
export. 

A substantial reduction in the area 
planted in cotton has been registered 
so far this year. Since domestic con- 
sumption should remain fairly constant, 
supplies available for export in 1954 
therefore may be expected to decrease 
sharply as compared with 1953. 

Preliminary indications are that the 
production of corn, the major food crop, 
will be no larger than in 1952-53, when 
supplies proved deficient. The Supply 
Stabilization Board consequently is now 
studying plans to maintain adequate 
supplies at stable prices throughout the 
season. The quantity of imports which 
may be needed is forecast roughly at 
15,000 short tons, including corn which 
may be brought in by private traders 
from Guatemala and Honduras. It is 
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also anticipated that domestic produc- 
tion of beans may be deficient for the 
coming season, 

At a conference of Ministers of Agri- 
culture of Central America, Mexico, and 
Panama, held recently in San Salvador 
for the purpose of extending the inter- 
national committee for the control of 
the migratory locust, considerable prog- 
ress was made in Central American ag- 
ricultural integration. At the suggestion 
of El Salvador the discussions were 
broadened to include the control and 
prevention of other plant and livestock 
pests. 

Agreement was reached at the con- 
ference on the establishment of an 
international regional organization for 
agricultural ‘sanitation (Organismo In- 
ternacional Regional de Sanidad Agro- 
pecuaria) to coordinate pest-control 
measures used by the member States. 
Once in operation, the new agency will 
replace CICLA (International Coordi- 
nating Committee for Combating Lo- 
custs) which has been concerned only 
with the locust. An additional objective 
will be to establish adequate quaran- 


tines against coffee pests and foot-and- 
mouth disease. 


Foreign Trade More Competitive 

Although complete foreign-trade sta- 
tistics for the third quarter are not yet 
available, it is evident that European 
competition has shown an appreciable 
increase during 1953. Recorded imports 
—except for Government and semioffi- 
cial imports, other than bulk petroleum 
imports—in 1952 indicate that $42.4 mil- 
lion (62.2 percent) worth came from 
the United States out of total imports 
worth $67.8 million. Price competition 
experienced by U. S. goods in El Salva- 
dor has become particularly severe in 
the metal goods and electrical wares: 
categories. European terms continue to 
be more liberal, though U. S. exporters 
appear to have eased their requirements 
during recent months, _ 

The last of the series of bilateral 
semifree trade agreements -with the 
other countries of Central America, that 
with Costa Rica, was signed on Octo- 
ber 5. El Salvador hopes that a free- 
trade area eventually may be formed in _ 
Central America. The policy of negoti- 
ating most-favored-nation agreements 
with Europe continues, negotiations 
with the Netherlands and Switzerland 
apparently being scheduled next. 

Industrial Program Delayed 

Approximately 40 applications for in- 


dustrial franchises under the May. 1952 
industrial development law- were: regis- 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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Declining Rubber and Tin Prices, 
Trade- Depress Malayan Economy 


The continuing decline in the price of rubber, the relative stability 
of the price of tin at levels lower than those in 1952, and the contraction 
in Singapore’s foreign-trade position combined to inhibit new invest- 
ment, to reduce consumer demand, and to exert a generally depressing 
effect upon the Malayan economy in the third quarter of 1953. 


Production of Malaya’s principal ex- 
port commodities, nevertheless, was 
maintained at previous levels. Because 
a large proportion of the commodities 
contributing to the real income of the 
Malayan consumer is imported, cost- 
oftiving indexes remained relatively 
stable in the face of declining monetary 
incomes, both individual and aggregate. 

Though unemployment did not as- 
sume burdensome proportions in rela- 
tion to the labor force as a whole, 
employment declined in certain seg- 
ments of the economy, notably the tin 
mines. The decline in recorded employ- 
ment was not accompanied by an equiv- 
alent increase in unemployment because 
the labor that was released shifted to 
alternative employment or  self-em- 
ploye subsistence agriculture. How- 
ever, the drop in wage receipts resulting 
from such shifts contributed in part to 
the reduction in disposable consumer in- 
come and consequent deceleration of 
internal business activity. : 

Commodity Prices Slump 


Of continuing importance was the 
effect of the primary commodity price 
slump upon the Government revenues 
of the Federation. The fall in the prices 
of rubber and tin sharply reduced the 
revenues from export duties on these 
commodities; income tax collections 
were affected by the fall in personal 
and company incomes; and import duty 
collections were affected through the 
reduced consumption. In the face of 
declining ,/Government receipts, emer- 
gency expenditures continued to in- 
crease. 

Squeezed between falling income and 
a reiatively unchanged cost of living, 
Malayan labor began to exhibit signs of 
restiveness and dissatisfaction. As labor 
lacks the economic strength for positive 
strike action, however, the situation 
remained overtly quiescent. The calm 
was aided in the rubber industry by an 
employers’ announcement that no fur- 
ther wage cuts would be made at pres- 
ent, even thotigh the average rubber 
price for the third quarter, ‘the deter- 
minant of rubber industry wage rates, 
had fallen below the second-quarter 
average. 

Malaya’s foreign-trade position con- 
tinued to worsen during the quarter. 
By the end of September, the adverse 
balance for the year totaled M$124.5 
million (including exports of ship's 
stores and bunkers totaling M$77.8 mil- 
lion), whereas at the end of September 
1952, Malaya had a favorable balance 
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of M$80 million. Total foreign trade for 
the first 9 months of 1953, totaling 
M$4.8 billion, was down hy 18% percent 
from the total of M$5.9 billion attained 
during the like period of 1952. 

In addition to the fall in tin and 
rubber prices, the sharp drop in exports 
—reexports—tg Indonesia contributed 
heavily to the decline in business ac- 
tivity in Singapore and Penang. 

Although Malayan trade with the 
United States for the first 9 months 
of 1953 showed a sharp drop from the 
corresponding period of 1952, trade be- 
tween the two ‘countries during ‘the 
third quarters of the 2 years was more 
nearly equal. Though Mailaya’s direct 
favorable balance with the United 
States—excess of exports over imports 
—during the third quarter of 1953 was 
approximately M$10 million ‘less than 
that recorded during the like period 
of 1952, increased ‘imports via Hong 
Kong, which impose no drain on Ma- 
laya's—or the sterling area’s—U. S. 
dollar holdings, reduced the difference 
in U. S. dollar earnings between the 
2 quarters to approximately M$1 mil- 
lion. 

The decreased value of exports to 
tHe United States appeared to reflect 
the sharp decline in the price of rub- 
ber. Exports of. tin, Malaya’s second 
dargest export to the United States, 
were sizably larger for the first 9 
months of 1953 than during the like 
period of 1952, though the value of 
tin exports, because of the price de- 
line, did not increase in proportion 
to the increase in quantity. 

The decline in imports from the 
United States resulted largely from 
the fall in Malayan consumer incomes. 
However, the increased percentage of 
imports entering via Hong Kong indi- 
cates the expansion of trade restrictions 
over -direct imports from ‘the United 
States consequent upon improved avail- 
abilities from soft-eurrency areas. Dur- 
ing January-July 1953, total Malayan 
imports fell by approximately’ 19 per- 
cent from the like period of 1952. Total 
imports from the United Kingdom fell 
by 21 percent, but total imports from 
the United States, including imports 
via Hong Kong, declined by 34 percent. 

Japanese Trade Fails To Improve 

Trade with Japan failed to improve 
despite the lifting of import restrictions 
on most Japanese goods (see Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Aug. 31, 1953, 


- 


p. 8). The principal reason for this 
is the continuance of import restric- 
tions in Indonesia—Malaya's principal 
reexport market — although the de- 
pressed demand in Malaya also contrib- 
utes to the low level of imports. 


Textiles continue to be the largest 
single item imported from Japan, but 
the fact that large textile inventories 
cannot ‘be liquidated in Indonesia has 
blocked any improvement in Japanese 
exports of such goods to Malaya. 

Possibly reflecting the less favorable 
investment ‘climate prevailing in Ma- 
laya, only a moderate number of new 
enterprises opened during the quarter, 
none of which are of real importance 
to the country’s economy. As an ex- 
ample, a soft-drink bottling plant was 
opened in Singapore, increasing compe- 
tition ‘for the local market in that field. 

In the Federation the long slow ‘proc- 
ess of gradually constructing and -ex- 
panding the railroads and road net- 
work was continued, emphasis being 
placed on the Kuala Lipiskota Bahru 
(northwest ‘coast of Malaya) line and 
the automobile read ‘to Kuantan from 
Kuala Lumpur.—Cons, Gen., Singapore, 





Canadian Commercial Corp. 
Reports on Activities 


The Canadian Commercial Corpora- 
tion, a Government :purchasing agency, 
contracted for C$238,166;854 in goods 
and services in Canada for foreign :gov- 
ernments during the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1953, according to its annual 
report. Of this amount, C$207,254,605 
represents sales to U. S. military de- 
partments including supplies sold to the 
U. S. Government fer use in Canada 
Other countries in the corporation's 
purchasing .activities were Australia, 
Bermuda, Chile, France, India, Israel, 
Pakistan, and the United Kingdom. 

Additional transactions of the cor- 
poration included almost C$16,000,000 
worth of contracts entered into under 
the Colombo Plan administration for 
stores, services, and projects in connec- 
tion with Canada's contributions to 
India, Ceylon, and Pakistan. 


The corporation also acted as purchas- 
ing agent for the United Nations Ko- 
rean Reconstruction Agency and placed 
over C$5,000,000 worth of contracts in 
Canada for that organization. 

The corporation purchased over 
C$2,000,000 worth of strategic materials 
from foreign countries on behalf of 
Canada’s Department of Defence 
Production. 


The Canadian Commercial Corpora- 
tion, established in 1946, now has three 
separate but related functions. It acts 
as procurement agency in Canada for 
foreign governments; it assists import- 
‘ers; and in effect it acts as agent for 
Canadian Government departments in 
procurement of defense supplies and the 
carrying out of defense projects. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Crops Good in Syria; 
Low Prices Realized 


Generally favorable economic condi- 
tions were in evidence in Syria during 
the third quarter of 1953 occasioned by 
assurances of a good crop year. The 
wheat crop is expected to be about 
750,000 metric tons with an exportable 
surplus of 200,000 metric tons. The 
cotton crop is estimated at 55,000 tons 
of ginned cotton. Other crops general- 
ly are favorable. 

Practically all farm products are 
bringing lower prices to producers than 
last year and there is some uncertainty 
as to what the future may hold. Lower 
grain prices abroad caused producers 
to call for repeal of the export tax 
which was placed on grain and grain 
products just prior to the harvest but 
no action in this respect was taken by. 
the Government. 

Exports for the first half of the year 
were well above the 1952 rate amount- 
ing to S£152.9 million, while imports 
totaled S£149.6 million. Prospects for 
the second. half of 1953 will depend 
upon the success in marketing export- 
able surpluses of wheat and cotton. 
Syrian exports normally show a marked 
seasonal increase during the latter half 
of the year. Present forecasts are for 
a budget surplus at the end of the 
year. 


Development Work Progresses 


Progress continued on various pro- 
grams for the economic development of 
Syria. Work on the Latakia port proj- 
ect continued with full equipment on 
hand for the construction of the deep- 
sea breakwater and quays. 

A Yugoslav firm has been awarded 
the contract for the initial stage of the 
Ghab Swamp reclamation project for 
a reported sum of S£3,270,000 ($934,- 
000), the Syrian press announced in 
September. The second and larger part 
of the project consisting of the con- 
struction of two dams for irrigation and 
hydroelectric power, the installation of 
a system of irrigation canals, and the 
erection of several model villages, all 
of which reportedly will cost S£100 mil- 
lion ($28,500,000), has not yet been 
opened for bids. 

Plans are progressing for an interna- 
tional trade fair to he held at Damas- 
cus during October 1954. The Syrian~ 
authorities are eager to have U. S. busi- 
ness firms, chambers of commerce, 
trade associations, and others partici- 
pate in this fair. (See Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Sept. 21, 1953, p. 19.)— 
Emb., Damascus. 





The volume of U. S. exports carried 
on dry-cargo vessels decreased 13 per- 
cent in 1952, while tanker-vessel export 
carriage declined only about 1 percent 
from the preceding year, according to 
the Bureau of the Census, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
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United Kingdom Industries Achieve 
Record in Level of Production 


Industrial production in Britain, which had been at a record level 
in September, reached an alltime high in October, provisional estimates 
released by the United Kingdom’s Central Statistical Office indicate. 

The official index of industrial production in the United Kingdom 
was expected to reach 127 or 128 (1948=100) in October compared with 


125 in September and a monthly aver- 
age of 118 for the first 9 months of 1953. 
In 1951 the monthly average rose to 117 
but last year it dropped to 114. 

September statistics show that the 
main cause for that month’s upturn in 
industrial production from the August 
rate was the increased activity in Brit- 
ain’s manufacturing industries. Recent 
production data indicate that this group 
of industries also contributed to the rise 
in the October index figure. Production 
of motor vehicles, steel, and rayon set 
records in October. 

Although the manufacturing indus- 
try’s production index in September 
usually shows a marked increase over 
August, when many factories close down 
for summer vacations, the rise in Sep- 
tember 1953 was some 3 points greater 
than in September 1952. 

There was a seasonal upturn in Sep- 
tember in the output of the gas, elec- 
tricity, and water industries. The min- 
ing and quarrying index also increased 
sharply in September, reaching 112 
compared with 114 in September 1952. 

The United Kingdom’s Minister of 
Fuel and Power has reported to the 
House of Commons that because Britain’s 
miners this year had a two-week vaca- 
tion instead of the usual 1 week and 
because of the Coronation holiday some 
5.5 million tons of output had been lost. 
However, by the end of October the 
miners by working on Saturday and by 
extra effort in the usual 5-day week 
made good some 3.5 million tons of this 
loss. 

The Minister added that local stocks, 
higher than in any other postwar year 
except last year, will be adequate for 
the winter. However, more coal is 
needed for exports. 


Employment Moves Up 

Increased activity in the manufactur- 
ing industries has resulted in an upturn 
in employment. At the end of Septem- 
ber the employment level in these in- 
dustries were nearly 200,000 higher than 
a year before, about 125,000 of this in- 
crease being in the textile and clothing 
industries. 

September data show a decrease in 
employment compared with August in 
all the principal basic industries. How- 
ever, employment in the manufacturing 
industries continued to increase, the 
most substantial rise occurring in the 
engineering and metal groups. 

Britain’s Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in a recent speech pointed out that while 
total industrial production is high this 





year compared with 1952 and 1951, much 
of the increase came from the building 
industry, reflecting extra house. build- 
ing, and that manufacturing production 
is barely back to the 1951 level. 

He also stated that coal output is 
not satisfactory and that there has 
been a slight fall in engineering output. 

The Chancellor indicated that most 
of this year’s production rise had de- 
rived from an increase in home demand, 
including some restocking, and not 
from higher exports. Although some 
consumption rise was probably a nec- 
essary condition of higher investment, 
a continuance of rising imports unac- 
companied by increasing exports, he 


explained, would threaten Britain’s bal- 
ance of payments. 





West German Imports From 


Soviet Russia Revived 


Imports of the Federal Republic of 
Germany from Soviet Russia during 
the first 9 months of 1953 totaled 41.3 
million German marks ($10 million), 
of which only 5 percent were direct 
purchases. The balance was acquired 
through neighboring countries, notably 
Denmark and Switzerland. 


West German exports to the Soviet 
Union during this period were negligi- 
ble. Direct shipments during the first 
9 months of 1953 amounted to. 350,000 
marks ($85,000); other German goods 
valued at $40,000 were delivered to 
Russia via third countries. 


Under a recently concluded agree- 
ment, some 50,000 metric tons of Rus- 
sian hard wheat valued at- $5 million 
will be imported against “import rights” 
accruing from German exports to the 
dollar area. In addition, contracts 
were made for the delivery of Russian 
gas oil valued at $300,000, and caviar 
and salmon, 


German foreign-trade circles believe 
that the recent revival of imports from 
Russia will be followed by an increase 
of Soviet orders in the Federal Repub- 
lic. In the future, purchase from Rus- 
sia against dollars will no longer be 
permitted, but German foreign traders 
expect a simplification of trading and 
payment procedures if the volume of 
goods exchanged between the tivo 
countries continues to rise. 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 





Canada Agrees To Place Limit on 
Oats Shipments to United States 


The President has released a letter from the Acting Secretary of 
State to the Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs, with 
respect to the shipment of Canadian oats to the United States, and the 


Canadian reply. 


In the Canadian reply, the Canadian Acting Secretary of State for 


External Affairs, the Honorable Paul 
Martin, stated that as a temporary 
measure, Canada would limit its ship- 
ments of oats to this country to 23 
million bushels during the period De- 
cember 10, 1953, to October 1, 1954, 

The U. S. Tariff Commission had rec- 
ommended to the President that im- 
ports of oats should be limited, in ac- 
cordance with procedure authorized 
under section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, to 23 million bushels in 
the 12-month period beginning October 
1, 1953. The President has now found 
that no action by the -United States 
limiting imports of oats need be 
taken to protect the domestic agricul- 
tural program, authorized under the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, against the 
threat of imports. 

The President, in expressing his satis- 
faction with the Canadian reply, indi- 
cated that he concurs with Canada’s un- 
derstanding that should substantial 
quantities of oats be imported into the 
United States from other sources dur- 
ing the specified period, the situation 
would be subject to review by both the 
United States and Canada. 


The text of the letter from Acting 
Secretary of State Walter B. Smith to 
the Canadian Secretary ‘of State for 
External Affairs follows: 


During the past several months, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has been faced 
with problems of increasing seriousness in 
connection with the accumulation of surplus 

ricultural products. These mounting sur- 
pluses, and the financial burden they entail, 
may well threaten to disturb orderly market- 
ing arrangements which it is to the interest 
of both Canada and the United States to 
maintain. 

The special. circumstances. affecting the 
problem of cats make it a matter of particular 
urgency requiring exceptional treatment. We 
believe that unless steps are taken to assure 
that imports of oats will not be such as to 
interfere with the orderly marketing of’ oats 
in the United States, a critical situation will 
develop which could be damaging to the 
farming industry of our two countries. It is 
our suggestion that shipments of oats from 
Canadian ports of shipment to the United 
States should not exceed 23 million bushels 
— period from midnight December 
10, 1953, to midnight September 30, 1954. As 
you know, Canada supplies almost the whole 
of United States imports of oats and only 
small quantities come from other countries. 

You are, of course, aware that the larger 
problems associated with accumulations of 
surplus agricultural products and related 
questions of agricultural policy are currently 
under review with the aim of arriving at 
eee solutions of a constructive char- 
acter. 

Having in mind the desirability of main- 
taining, as in the past, the closest collabora- 
tion between the Governments of Canada and 
the United States in mattera,of common con- 
cern, President Eisenhower asked me to 
seek the cooperation of the Canadian Govern- 
ment in this matter. The President is most 
anxious that a solution be found which will 
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cause the least possible damage to trade rela- 
tions between our two countries. 


The text of the letter from the Cana- 
dian Acting Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs to the Acting Secretary 
of State of the United States follows: 


The Government of Canada has given care- 
ful consideration to your letter of December 
7, 1953, regarding the urgent situation which 
is giving concern to your Government with 
respect to the marketing of oats. The 
Canadian Government attaches the greatest 
importance to the extension of mutually 
profitable trade between our two countries 
and the avoidance of restrictions which would 


’ interfere with such trade. 


However, in a desire to meet President 
Eisenhower's request for cooperation towards 
the solution of this exceptional and urgent 
problem, the Canadian Government has de- 
cided, as a temporary measure, and without 
obligation, to take all practicable steps to 
limit shipments of Canadian oats to the 
United States to the extent and for the pe- 
riod suggested in your letter. In taking this 
action, the Canadian Government is aware of 
the fact that your Government is now review- 
ing its agricultural policies with a view to 
finding longer-term solutions of a construc- 
tive nature. 

The Canadian Government takes note of 
the information contained in your letter, that 
Canada supplies almost the whole of United 
States imports of oats and only small quan- 
tities come from other countries. The Cana- 
dian Government wishes to make clear that it 
will reconsider the decision set forth in this 
letter in the event that substantial quantities 
of oats are imported into the United States 
from other countries during the period in 

uestion. The Canadian Government assumes 
that in this event the Government of the 
United States will itse]f also wish to review 
the situation. 


Copies of the report on oats may be 
obtained at the offices of the U. S. 
Tariff Commission. 





Fee Now Due on All Parcel 
Post Entering El Salvador 


Parcel-post packages for El Salvador 
which are valued at less than $50 are 
subject to a 6-percent ad valorem con- 
sular fee as is all other dutiable im- 
ported merchandise, by Salvadoran de- 
cree No. 1187 of October 7, effective 
November 3 and published in the Diario 
Oficial of October 20, 1953. 


Sueh packages formerly were ex- 
empt from this fee. The fee is now im- 
posed on them to eliminate the con- 
tinued loss of revenue caused by the 
splitting up of shipments into parcels 
of less than $50 each to circumvent 
payment of the consular fee.—Emb., 
San Salvador. 


This change in regulations should be 
noted in Department of Commerce pub- 
lication “Preparing Shipments .to El 
Salvador,” International Reference 
Service, vol. 6, No. 26, May 1949. 


Malaya Amends Customs 
To Obtain New Revenue 


THe Federation of Malaya has re- 
duced the duties on some articles, 
eliminated duties entirely on others, 
increased the tariffs on certain other 
items, and added some previously duty- 
free articles to the dutiable list, by an 
amendment to the 1952 Customs 
Ordinance. 


The tariff changes, which became ef- 
fective November 12, were made be- 
cause the duties on some asticles were 
so high as to discourage legal importa- 
tion of the goods, and to promote the 
incentive to smuggle, a Government 
press statement explained. By means 
of the tariff increases and additions 


“made~in this amendment, the Federa- 


tion Government hopes to gain an extra 
M$1 million a year in revenues (US$1= 
approximately M$3). 


Numerous Duties Adjusted 
The new order reduces import duties 


on electrical household articles from 15 
percent to 10 percent. However, the 
tariff has been extended to include such 
items as fluorescent tubular lamps, elec- 
tric torchlight cases, electric fans, elec- 
tric cooking and heating appliances, 
electric washing and drying machines, 
mixing machines for culinary purposes, 
and electric motors and compressors not 
exceeding 1 hp. This new import duty, 
particularly that on electric fans, is 
expected to bring in the greater part 
of the added revenue. 

Import duties on cameras and photo- 
graphic appliances have been reduced 
from 40 percent to 10 percent, but the 
tariff has been extended to include 
such previously duty-free items as blank 
unexposed films, plates, and sensitized 
paper and cloth. 

A new import duty of 10 percent also 
has been imposed on electric refrigera- 
tor freezing apparatus and parts, and on 
all traveling goods made of any material 
other than leather, imitation leather, or 
textiles. 


On cosmetics and perfumery the 75- 
percent duty has been reduced to 50 per- 
cent full duty and 25 percent preferen- 
tial duty. All duties on binoculars, field 
glasses, opera glasses, and telescopes 
have been dropped. 

Items benefiting from the new tariffs 
are air-conditioning machines, on which 
the duty has been cut from 40 percent 
to 20 percent, and parts for air-condi- 
tioning machines on which the duty was 
reduced from 40 percent to 10 percent. 

The preferential import duty on 
brandy was increased by M$0.75 a gal- 
lon in compliance with the requirements 
of certain international agreements on 
customs tariffs regarding preferential 
duties.—Cons., Kuala Lumpur, 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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India and U.S.S.R. Sign 
Trade, Payments Pact 


The signing of a trade and payments 
agreement with the U.S.S.R. was an- 
nounced by the Government of India 
on December 2, 1953. The agreement 
makes provision for trade in a large 
number of items and sets forth the pro- 


-cedure for trade and shipping and for 


the settlement of accounts between the 
two countries. Effective December 2, 
the agreement is valid for 5 years and 
can be extended or renewed by nego- 
tiations between the parties within a 
period of 3 months prior to its expira- 
tion. 

Letters also were exchanged on the 
establishment and status of a Soviet 
trade mission in India and on the 
willingness of the Soviet Union to ex- 
tend technical assistance to India, par- 
ticularly for the installation and opera- 
tion of the Soviet equipment specified 
in the agreement, 

Among the goods India is to ship 
to the U.S.S.R. under the agreement 
are: Jute manufactures; tea; coffee; 
tobacco; shellac; black pepper and 
other spices; wool, hides, and skins; 
vegetable and essential oils; coir yarn 
and rope; chemicals; live animals; ex- 
posed motion picture films; books and 
periodicals; and cottage industry prod- 
ucts. 


Russian goods listed for export to 
India are: Foodgrains (wheat and. bar- 
ley); crude petroleum and petroleum 
products; timber and paper; iron and 
steel manufacturer; chemicals; dye- 
stuffs; medicinals: optical goods; mo- 
tion picture films and printed matter; 
as well as a wide range of industrial 
equipment including boring, mining, and 
roadbuilding equipment; excavators; 
compressors; electrical equipment; 
equipment for textile, shoe, food, and 
other industries; tractors and agricul- 
tural machinery; machine tools; and 
instruments. 


The agreement provides for mutual 
most-favored-nation treatment in re- 
gard to shipping and a number of other 
facilities. Goods will be subject to the 
import, export, and foreign-exchange 
regulations in force in the two coun- 
tries. 


All payments between India and 
Russia will be made in Indian rupees 
and the Soviet Government will main- 
tain accounts in exchange banks in 
India and also in the Reserve Bank 
of India for this purpose. Any balance 
in rupee accounts maintained by the 
State banks of the U.S.S.R. with the 
Reserve Bank of India, or with com- 
mercial banks authorized to deal in 
foreign exchange, will be ‘convertible 
on demand into sterling at the banks’ 
authorized rate for sterling, as fixed 
from time to time by the Indian Ex- 
change Banks Association, 


December 21, 1953 


CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Canada Tightens Customs Control 


Canadian firms may no longer import 
end-of-season, end-of-line, and other 
classes of closeout merchandise at low 
prices, according to an amendment to 
section 35 of Canada’s Customs Act, 
introduced into Parliament on Decem- 
ber 7 and provisionally effective at mid- 
night that night. 


The amendment gives the Minister of é 


National Revenue authority to advance 
valuations for customs duty purposes 
“when the market price of any manu- 
factured goods in the country of export 
has, as the result of the advance of the 
season or the marketing period, declined 
to levels that do not reflect, in the opin- 
ion of the Minister, the normal price.” 


If such goods are to be entered the 
value for duty will be “the amount de- 
termined and declared by the Minister 
to be the average price, weighted as to 
quantity, at which the like or similar 
goods were sold for consumption in the 
country of export during a reasonable 
period not exceeding 6 months imme- 
diately preceding the date of shipment 
of the goods to Canada.” 


Dumping Duty To Be Collected 

The net result of revaluation will be 
the collection of dumping duty equal to 
the difference between the invoiced. sell- 
ing price and the value fixed by cus- 
toms. The dumping duty is in addition 
to the ordinary duty assessed at the 
appropriate tariff rate on the advanced 
valuation base. It is limited by section 
6 of the Canadian Tariff Act to not 
more than 50 percent of the invoice 
price. 

In moving the amendment, the Minis- 
ter of National Revenue said, in. part: 

“A number of cases have recently 





Iran To Start Negotiations 
For $60 Million Credit 


Iran’s Council of Ministers has au- 
thorized the Plan Organization, an 


Iranian Government agency, to start. 


negotiations with Establech, a German 
organization, for the extension of a $60- 
million credit to Iran. 

Under terms of the decree of Novem- 
ber 3, 1953, authorizing the negotiations, 
the credit, which may be increased to 
$200 million on mutual agreement, 
would be used by Iran to buy capital 
equipment against delivery. of Iranian 
products within the next few years. 

The sales price of the German prod- 
ucts in Iran would be the net price plus 
a maximum commission of 2 percent for 
the Iranian representatives. All trans- 
actions would be effected at the official 
exchange rate of 32.50 Iranian rials to 
the U. S. dollar. 

Establech, a newly formed consortium 


- of 16 German firms with headquarters in 


Duesseldorf, will place orders from Iran 
with the participating firms if the credit 
plan becomes effective. 


been “brought to the attention of the 
Government where the application of 
section 35 of the Customs Act has per- 
mitted the importation of manufactured 
goods into Canada at values which, 
while strictly speaking the same as 
those prevailing for the moment in the 
domestic market of the country of ex- 
port, are nevertheless abnormally low. 

“The flow of imports resulting from 
these conditions does not reflect the 
true competitive position of the Cana- 
dian industry concerned, In the textile 
industry, for example, as the season 
abroad advances, or as inventories of 
some items accumulate, certain lines 
are closed out and placed on the market 
at prices substantially less than those 
previously effective. The importation of 
such goods into Canada at abnormally 
low prices may cause injury to Canadian 
industry which is not in any real sense 
related to its relative efficiency or 
productivity. _ 

“The Government believes that this 
situagion needs to be corrected, and 
to this end is proposing an amendment 
to the Customs. Act.” 

.Although the Minister referred es- 
pecially to textile imports, the new 


amendment can be applied to any com- 
modity, 





India, Czechoslovakia 
Sign Trade Agreement 


A bilateral trade agreement con- 
cluded between India and Czechoslo- 
vakia in New Delhi on November 17 
became effective upon signature and is 
to remain in force until the end of 1954. 


The agreement lists commodities 
available for export from each country. 
The list of Indian exports specifies cer- 
tain agricultural products, vegetable 
oils, animal fibers and skins, ores and 
minerals, handicraft’ products, and 
movie films. 

Czech exports listed as available in- 
clude various types of diesels; machin- 
ery for light manufacturing, tractors 
and automotive equipment, glassware, 
and paper. “ 

India will treat Czechoslovakia as a 
soft-currency country for purposes of 
export and import licensing. For the 
import and export of listed goods Czech- 
oslovakia will accord India the same 
treatment as is accorded other coun- 
tries having bilateral trade agreements 
with Czechoslovakia. The Czechs further } 
agree to facilitate as far as possible 
shipment in Indian vessels of goods ex- 
changed under the agreement. 

Czech goods valued at 13.5 million 
rupees (US$2.8 million) were imported 
into India and Indian goods valued at 
10.5 million rupees ($2.2 million) were 
exported to Czechoslovakia in the In- 
dian fiscal year ended March 31, 1953, 
according to Indian customs data. 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Egypt Drops Duties on 
Additional Imports - 


Additions to two lists of materials 
exempted from customs duties have 
been approved by the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment, 

These additions supplement two 
previously issued ministerial orders 
adjusting import duties to aid Egyptian 
industry (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Feb. 23, 1953, p. 11). 

The first order listed certain raw 
materials necessary to Egypt’s indus- 
tries and destined for reexport which 
were to be exempted from ° customs, 
excise, and other duties and from im- 
port, export, and exchange restrictions. 

The second order established the 
customs drawback system by providing 
for the refund of customs, excise, and 
consumption taxes and additional ad 
valorem duties on imports of specified 
raw materials after ,being processed 
into manufactured products for re- 
export. 


Drawback System Expanded 


Additions to the list of materials 
exempted from customs duties, includ- 
ing excise taxes, quay dues, and munic- 
ipal paving fees, by the Minister of 
Finance and Economy, are as follows: 
Greasy wool for washed wool; cotton 
textiles for . clothing, underclothing, 
readymade clothes, and fresh onions for 
dried onions. 

The list of materials covered by the 





India Enforces Law on 
Marks of Origin 


The provisions of India’s Mer- 
chandise Marking Act, requiring 
all imported merchandise bearing 
any English word to be marked 
conspicuously with the country of 
origin are being strictly enforced 
by the Government of India. 

The Collector of Customs in 
Bombay issued a notification on 
November 9, 1953, stating that 
the appearance of the manufac- 
turer’s, name and address by it- 
self is not sufficient, and does 
not constitute compliance with 
the marking requirements of the 
act, 
All merchandise of U. S. origin 
imported into India should be 
prominently marked with the 
words “Made in U. S. A.” or their 
equivalent, such as “Manufac- 
tured in U. S. A.” or “Produced 
in U. S. A.” 

Compliance with these provi- 
sions will minimize delays in 
clearance of goods; failure to . 
observe them may result in fines 
or confiscation. 

















drawback system has been enlarged to 
inelude the following: Wood for doors, 
windows, and wooden blinds; jute cloth 
for packages containing foreign prod- 
ucts, empty sacks or sacks containing 
local products; cardboard for statistical 
and other cards; chemical products, 
vegetable essence, mineral earths and 
oils for insecticides, and disinfectants 
for plant diseases; steel ribbons for 
razor blades; cellophane for envelopes 
and bags for local products; 


Copper hoops and disks for copper 
products; sheet iron for empty casks or 
casks filled with mineral oils or greases; 
natural silk thread, yarn, and waste 
for silk fabrics; pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts for medicines; empty bottles for 
liquid alcohols; fixed vegetable oils, 
paraffin, vegetable wax, and mineral 
oils for polishes and waxes; refined 
sugar, glucose for sugar products; 

Paper for newspaper and magazines; 
tinplate for cans, tins filled with foreign 
products, water cans; cast iron enamel 
for cast iron pipe and sanitary ware; 
wood, cardboard, celotex, and acces- 


ssories .for wooden houses; wood for 


launches and lighters; cotton textile for 
clothing, underclothing, readymdde 
clothing; ultramarine blue, bicarbonate 
of soda, and dextrin for washing blue. 
—Emb., Cairo. 





Rules Tightened on 


Trade in Greenland 


The regulations governing trade and 
related activities in Greenland have 
been amended by a Danish decree of 
November 11, 1953, mainly to effect 
stricter administration. 

The amendments include a provision 
that persons other than Danish nation- 
als resident in Greenland must secure 
licenses in order to engage in hunting 
or trapping, subject to limited conven- 
tional exceptions. Existing regulations 
already require such licenses for fish- 
ing in Greenland waters. 

Similarly, licenses will be required 
for reloading fish in Greenland waters 
or storing them on shore. Fees, to ac- 
crue to the Greenland trade conditions 
fund, will be assessed on such fish per- 
mitted to be sold through channels 
other than the official trade organiza- 
tion known as the Royal Greenland 
Trade. 

The amended regulations no longer 
permit persons, not themselves author- 
ized to fish commercially in Greenland 
waters, to conclude agreements with 
suitably licensed Greenland residents 
for the storage of fish caught outside 
Greenland waters. 

Trawling, except for shrimp, herring, 
and a small local fish used for bait, is 
now prohibited.—Emb., Copenhagen. 





Through rail service from Bangkok 
to Penang is to be resumed on January 
2, 1954, Malayan Thai railway officials 
have announced. 


Piece Goods Imports 


Limited by Sudan 


No textile piece goods may be im- 
ported into theeSudan from any coun- 
try under an open general license if 
their cost, as declared at Customs, is 
less than 72 milliemes (1 millieme= 
US$0.00287) per square yard, the Sudan 
Government has announced. This re- 
striction is to remain in effect until 
the Sudan Government has sold its 
stocks of “damouria” and “wilaya’— 
unbleached cotton goods—which are 
selling at higher than world prices. 

The effect of the new notice, and 
of an earlier one of the same nature, 
is that specific licenses will be required 
for a large range of textile piece goods, 
of whatever material and from what- 
ever source, if their price is below 72 
milliemes a square yard. 


The measure is an effort on the part 
of the Sudan Government to eliminate 
competition in its sale of high-priced 
reserve stocks accumulated in 1950. 
These stocks, accumulated in anticipa- 
tion of war-caused shortage, are now 
being disposed of at 65 milliemes a 
square yard. 

Textile piece goods comprised the 
largest import item of the Sudan in 
1952, accounting for 22 percent of total 
imports.—U, S. Liaison Office, Khar- 
toum, 





lran Sets Up Commission 
To Pass on Reexports 


The Iranian Council of Ministers has 
authorized the export of reexport of 
specified goods of domestic and foreign 
origin, subject to the approval of a com- 
mission composed of representatives of 
the Ministry of National Economy, the 
Customs Administration, and any other 
governmental agency designated by the 
Ministry of National Etonomy. The new 
authorization was granted in a decree 
of November 11. 


The five categories of goods affected 
include: Imported testing equipment; 
goods imported to fight locusts, plagues, 
and other public misfortunes; imported 
articles which fail to meet the buyer’s 
specifications; imported products which 
are of no utility in Iran; and locally 
made or imported articles which are 
salable abroad but have little value in 
Iran. An addendum provides that the 
latter three categories will be subject to 
current customs laws and regulations, 

It has been extremely difficult to re- 
export goods from Iran once they 
cleared the customs, inasmuch as a spé- 
cial decree of the Council of Ministers 
was required regardless of the impor- 
tance of the case involved. The situation 
is expected to be less difficult now that 
a commission may act upon applications 
for export licenses of this nature, 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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India Increases Raw 
Wool Export Quota 


Export licenses will be granted to 
raw wool shippers for values up to 60 
percent of the value of wool shipped 
by each license applicant during the 
period January-June 1953, the Govern- 
ment of India announced on November 
16. 


« This will permit a substantial in- 
crease over the quota announced in 
September, which was for 20 percent 
of base-period shipments. The licenses 
will be valid for shipment through 
February 28, 1954. 


Exporters who did not ship any wool 
during the base-period, but who did 
export wool during January-June 1951 
or January-June 1952, also may apply 
for export allotments. 


Exports of wool were permitted 
freely until March 31, 1953, when it 
was decided that a continuation of that 
policy would adversely affect the do- 
mestic woolen industry. The additional 
quota announced on November 16 was 
the result of representations of various 
wool dealers and shippers to the Min- 
istry of Commerce and Industry to re- 
consider the wool surplus available for 
exportation. 





Peru Raises Some Import 
Duties; Surtax Unchanged 


Peruvian import duties on a number 
of products were increased by Govern- 
ment resolutions published on Novem- 
ber 25, 1953, to become effective 90 
days after that date. These increases 
are protective measures accorded as a 
result of petitions made by domestic 
manufacturers, 


In addition, the classification for so- 
dium silicate has been subdivided and 
the nomenclature changed. 


The products affected; their tauniff 
classifications; the new duties, and the 
old duties shown in parentheses, in 
soles per gross kilograms, are as fol- 
lows (1 sol=about US$0.056) : 

512, Sodium silicate, solid (soluble glass), 
0.60 (0.12) 


612-A, olla silicate in alkaline or neutral 
solution, 0.50 (new classification). 


1508, Linen, hemp, and ramie yarn and 
thread, unbleached, for —— bags foot- 
wear, and similar uses, 4.00 (1.00). 


1510, Jute yarn for any use, 3.00 (0.50). 


1510-A, Braids of coarse jute for manu- 
nan “alpargatas’’ (fiber sandals), 3.00 
). 


Peru’s unified surtax is collected on 
imports of these products in addition 
to the duties shown. All of the above 
products are subject to the surtax at 
the adjusted rate of 12.667 percent of 
the cif. value plus a Navy Fund tax 
of 2 percent of the cif. value. No 
change in these taxes is made by the 
November 25 announcement.—Emb., 
Lima, 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Gold Coast Restricts Dollar Imports 


Present restrictions on Gold Coast 
dollar imports will continue during 


1954, according to regulations published 
in the Gold Coast Gazette of Octo- 
ber 27. 


All imports from hard-currency 


countries, as in the past, will require. 


the prior issuance of a license granted 
by the Controller of Imports and Ex- 
ports. Such licenses will not be grant- 
ed “unless the particular item required 
is of a high degree of essentiality and 
enquiries have shown that no reason- 
able substitute is obtainable from other 
sources.” 


In elaborating on the Government’s 


dollar import policy, Government 
spokesmen have indicated that, as at 
present, authorized dollar imports would 
be limited, for the most part, to the 
following items: Tobacco; flour; 100 
motor vehicles per year plus spare 
parts; tractors and agricultural machin- 
ery of specified types; sawmill machin- 
ery and spare parts; earthmoving 
equipment; mining equipment; electri- 
cal equipment used in mines; and cer- 
tain chemicals used in mining opera- 
tions. 

Dollar imports would be authorized 
also for materials necessary for work 
on high-priority development projects 
in the Gold Coast.—Cons, Gen., Accra. 





Netherlands, Hungary 
Renew Trade Pact 


The Netherlands-Hungary trade and 
payments agreement has been extended 
for 1 year to November 1, 1954, and 
new lists of commodities have been 
drawn up. 


Among the principal items to be ex- 
ported by the Netherlands to Hungary 
are agricultural products, textiles—in- 
cluding 3,000. metric tons of cotton 
waste—1 million guilders’ worth of es- 
sential oils, essences, and mixtures; 
300,000 guilders’ worth of raw materials 
for manufacturing pharmaceuticals, 
various chemical products — including 
100,000 guilders’ worth of pharmaceuti- 
cals—and electrical apparatus and 
parts valued at 500,000 guilders (1 guil- 
der=about US$0.26). 


Most of the items to be imported by 
the Netherlands from Hungary are 
agricultural commodities, including 2 
million guilders’ worth of oleaginous 
grains, 4.5 million guilders’ worth of 
edible oils, 1,000 metric tons of malt, 
1,000 tons of rice, and 1,000 tons of 
millet. Other major items to be im- 
ported from Hungary are essential oils 
to a value of 1 million guilders, bicycle 
parts to a value of 1.5 million guilders, 
and 1,000 head of horses for slaughter. 
—Emb., The Hague. 


CEYLON 
Sets Up New Coconut Duties 


New duties on coconuts and coconut 
products exported from Ceylon became 
effective on December 4, replacing the 
sliding scale duties based on current 
prices, which had been in effect since 
December 1951... 

The new duty on fresh coconuts is 
65 rupees per 1,000 nuts. The duties, 
in rupees per long ton, on coconut 
products are as follows: Copra, 260; 
coconut oil, 208; and desiccated coconut, 
156. (1 rupee=approximately US$0.21.) 








DENMARK 


Restricts Use of Acetic Acid 


Denmark has prohibited the use of 
monobromoacetic acid and other halo- 
gen derivatives of acetic acid and their 
esters in food processing, either as ad- 
ditives, in cleaning containers, or other- 
wise, by a decree of November 19, pub- 
lished on Nevember 30. 


INDIA 
Bans Forward Trading in Jute 


Forward trading—except on non- 
transferable specific delivery contracts 
—in any form of raw jute is prohibited, 
according to an announcement by the 
Government of India. 

This ban supersedes a State Govern- 
ment prohibition on forward trading of 
screwed bales of jute. Since the im- 
position of the State ban in 1948, 
speculative practices deemed harmful to 
general trade in other types of jute, 
mostly katcha bales and loose jute, had 
developed to the extent that the 
central Government found it necessary 


to impose a ban on all jute forward 
trading. 


IRELAND 


Sets Automotive Quotas 

The Irish Government has issued or- 
ders specifying that the following quan- 
tities of motor vehicles and parts may 
be imported from all countries under 
quota during the calendar year 1954: 

Completely or substantially assembled 
motor vehicles, 24; motor car chassis 
with bodies or body shells attached, 64 
articles; motor vehicle chassis without 
a body or body shell attached, 50 arti- 
cles; certain motor car body parts, 10 
articles.—Emb., Dublin. 








Announces New Import Quotas 


The Irish Government has issued or- 
ders specifying that the following quan- 
tities of certain goods may be imported 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Street Cleaning ltems 
Wanted by Spanish Firm 


Compania Valenciana de Mejoras Ur- 
banas, S.A., Rambla Estudios 1, Bar- 
celona, Spain, wishes to receive quota- 
tions om modern trucks and related 
equipment for public street cleaning, 
sweeping, and ‘flushing, as well as for 
gathering and disposing of city refuse. 

The firm reportedly has a contract to 
perform these services for the city of 
Valencia, whose population numbers 
about 500,000 and is steadily growing. 
The total quantity of refuse—both pub- 
lic and household—gathered at present 
averages some 150 metric tons daily, 
and includes garbage of all kinds, vege- 
table and other organic products, fish 
refuse, bones, papers, rags, tins, earth, 
stones, ‘wood pieces, and broken glass. 

Valencia has both modern streets 10 
to 20 meters wide, and old, twisted, and 
narrow streets 4 to 10 meters wide 
which do not permit the use of large, or 
even medium-size, motor trucks. Total 
length of the streets serviced is ap- 
proximately 5,000 kilometers. 


Street sweeping must be done and all 
refuse cleared away during the hours 
7 am. to 11 am., but flushing may be 
done during day or night. Present 
equipment, all old and much used, in- 
cludes 10 motor truck sweepers, 8 horse- 
drawn cart sweepers, 22 refuse-gather- 
ing motor trucks each of 7- to 9-cubic 
meter capacity, 75 horse-drawn refuse- 
gathering carts each of 5-cubic meter 
capacity, 14 motor truck water tanks 
for street flushing of 2,000- to 6,000- 


UNKRA Needs Diesel 


Generating Plants 


An invitation to bid on the supply of 
seven diesel generating plants for use 
in the reconstruction program in Korea 
has been issued by the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency. UNK- 
RA financing will be used for the 
purchase. 





ts are as follows: Three 
units of 250 kw. each, speed not ex- 
ceeding 450 rp.m.; and four units of 
100 kw. each, 3,450 volt, 3-phase, 4-wire, 
60-cycle, speed not exceeding 600 r.p.m. 
The official invitation and required 
bid forms must be obtained prior to 
submitting offers. Requests for these 
documents should specify Invitation-to- 
Bid No. 6, and should be addressed to 
the Chief, Division of Procurement, 
American Regional Office, United Na- 
tions Korean Reconstruction Agency, 
United Nations Bldg, New York 17, 
N. ¥. (telephone: Plaza 4-1234, ext. 771, 
Mr. Lustig). 
Bids will be accepted until January 8, 
1954, by UNKRA at the above address. 
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liter capacity each and an aggregate 
total of 60,000-liter capacity, and 10- 
horse-drawn street-flushing cask tanks 
each of 1,000-liter capacity. 

The company is interested in modern- 
izing its present establishment and re- 
placing all equipment. It would alSo 


.consider proposals to install a modern 


method for processing garbage for con- 
version into fertilizers for use in the 
truck farming area around Valencia. 
Proposals involving incineration of the 
garbage are not acceptable. 


Philippines To Get 
Two Dredge Tenders 


The U. S. Army Corps of Engineers 
has issued Invitation No. ENG-36-109- 
54-134 for bids on construction and de- 
livery afloat, ready for operation at 
Manila, Philippines, of two 45-foot 
dredge tenders complete. Authorization 
for this procurement has been issued to 
the Department of the Army by the 
Foreign Operations Administration. 


Principal characteristics of the equip- 
ment to be furnished are as follows: 
Length molded, 45 feet; breadth molded, 
12 feet; depth at side, midship molded, 
5 feet; camber 3 inches in 12 feet; draft 
forward 2 feet 6 inches, aft 2 feet 9 
inches; construction, welded steel; pro- 
pulsion, twin-screw diesel 300 hp. total. 

Contractors from any of the following 
countries are éligible to bid, provided 
the contractor’s plant is located in and 
the dredge tenders are constructed in 
any of these countries, even though the 
source of components or raw materials 
is elsewhere: Austria, Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, 
Japan, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Trieste, Turkey, United Kingdom, and 
the United States and possessions. 

Copies of the invitation to bid, bid 
forms, drawings, and specifications may 
be obtained upon request from the Dis- 
trict Engineer, Philadelphia District, 
U. S. Army Corps of Engineers, Post 
Office Box 8629, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
Not more than one set of the documents 
will be furnished te any one bidder. Un- 
successful bidders will be required to 
return drawings and specifications to 
the Corps of Engineers at the above 
address, 








Ganges Bridge Plans and 


Specifications Available 

Site plans and other preliminary in- 
formation needed ‘by prospective bid- 
ders in connection with the rail and 
road bridge to be constructed across 
the Ganges River (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Oct. 19, 1953, p. 12), reportedly 
are now available from the General 
Manager and Chief Engineer, Ganga 
Bridge Project, Room No, 206, “N” 





U.K. Allotted $55 Million 
For Farm Products 


Two allotments totaling $55 
million have been made to the 
United .Kingdom by the Foreign 
Operations Administration for 
purchases of agricultural com- 
modities, 

One allotment, for $35 million, 
made under the FOA defense-sup- 
port program, provides dollar 
funds for various agricultural 
commodities, including cotton. 

The other, for $20 million, may 
be used only for agricultural com- 
modities which are in surplus, 
under the provisions of the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1953. Of the 
$20 million, $5 million has been 
authorized for the purchase of 
dried prunes, and discussions are 
under way for similar authoriza- 
tions for other surplus farm prod- 
ucts under the remaining $15 mil- 
lion of the allotment. 











Guatemaia Offers Steady 
Glass, Glassware Market 


The United States is the major 
source of supply for glass and glass 
products imported into Guatemala. Al- 
though aggregate consumption in Gua- 
temala has not been particularly large 
in comparison with other areas, the 
market has remained relatively stable 
for a number of years. 

There is no domestic production of 
glass and glassware in Guatemala, Im- 
ports dv ag 1952 originated in Europe, 
Canada, and the United States, which 
supplied 67 percent of the total. Glass 
containers led the imports in value, 
followed by table, kitchen, and orna- 
mental glassware. Miscellaneous glass 
articles, and window, plate, and mirror 
glass composed the remaining imports. 
Mrrors, picture frames, windows, and 
counter tops are manufactured in the 
country from imported glass, 

A revised list of “Glass and Glass- 
ware Importers and Dealers” is avail- 
able for Guatemala, subject to a charge 
of $1, from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or any Department of 
Commerce Field Office. 





Block, Raisina Road, New Delhi, at 
25 rupees per set. 

Tender forms, together with neces- 
sary drawings, schedule of quantities, 
specifications, and conditions of con- 
tract, will be available beginning Janu- 
ary 18, 1954, at the Project Headquar- 
ters Office, Post Office Hathidah, Moka- 
meh, Bihar, Indie, at 100 rupees per set. 
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Egypt Wants Bids on 
Chemical Supplies 


The Egyptian Ministry of Public 
Health is inviting bids until January 16, 
1954, for the supply of .certain chemi- 
cals, as follows: 


@ 205 metric tons of DDT water- 
dispersible powder concentrated (75% 
technical DDT). 


@ 120 metric tons of benzene hexa- 
chloride water-dispersible powder con- 
centrated (50% technical benzene 
hexachloride). 


@ 250 kilograms of pyrethrum ex- 
tract (to contain total pyrethrin 15% 
minimum), in 200-gram bottles. 

@ 150 kilograms of emulsifying 
matter. 

e500 kilograms of 90% gamma- 
isomer benzene hexachloride concen- 
trates, 


@ 25 kilograms of warfarin 0.5%. 


@ 5 kilograms of sodium fluoroace- 
tate (1080) powder. 


@ 2 tons of xylene (industrial grade), 
free from acidity and corrosive proper- 
ties, suitable for preparation of concen- 
trated solution of insecticides, i.e. DDT, 
BHC, Aldrin. 


@ 25 tons of’ heavy oil containing 
20% DDT. 


A copy of the specifications is avail- 
able for review purposes on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Bids must be submitted through an 
agent established in Egypt to the Di- 
rector General, Stores Department, 
Supplies and Pharmaceutical Adminis- 
tration, Egyptian Ministry of Public 
Health, Cairo, Egypt, and must be ac- 
companied by a provisional deposit of 
2 percent of the value of the contract. 





Egypt Needs Equipment 
For Power Stations 


The Cairo Electricity and Gas Ad- 
ministration, Egyptian Ministry of 
Public Works, is inviting bids until 
January 26, 1954, for the supply of 
11-kv. overhead transmission lines for 
Qaha and Qaliub, and _ associated 
switching and transformer stations, 

Bids must be submitted through an 
agent established in Egypt to the Di- 
rector General, Cairo Electricity and 
Gas Administration, 53 Fouad Street, 
Cairo, Egypt, and must be accompanied 
by a provisional deposit of 2 percent 
of the value of the contract. 

A copy of the specifications and bid- 
ding conditions is obtainable for review 
purposes on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C, 


December 21, 1953 
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Spain To Buy Coal in United States 


Spain reportedly will use for the pur- 
chase of coal from the United States 
$1.8 million of a $62.5-million credit es- 
tablished for that country on a loan 
basis through an agreement with the 
Export-Import Bank, 

Central Siderurgica S.A., Serrano 3, 
Madrid, Spain, which has been author- 
ized to purchase coking coal, gas coal, 
and metallurgical coke, has issued an 
announcement asking for bids on or be- 
fore December 31, 1953, for shipments 
beginning February-March 1954 and dis- 
tributed over a 5- to 6-month period. 
Bids are to be prepared and submitted 
on the basis of f.o.b. railroad car, U. S. 
North Atlantic port. Requirements and 
specifications are as follows: 


@ Approximately 70,000 tons of cok- 
ing coal. Size, slack 0 to 10 mm.; ash, 
7 to 8 percent; moisture, 3 percent; 
volatile matter, 22 to 26 percent; sul- 
fur, less than 0.8 percent; agglomerat- 
ing power (Meurice index), 16 to. 18; 
expansion (Koppers), less than 0.08 
kg. x cm’, 

@ Approximately 50,000 tons of gas 
coal. Size, double nut 50 to 60 mm; 
ash, less than 6 percent; moisture, less 
than 3 percent; sulfur, less than 0.8 per- 
cent; agglomerating power, less than 9; 
volatile matter, 32 to 34 percent. 

All bids should indicate the extent to 
which the above specifications will be 
guaranteed. 

It is understood that Spanish import- 
ers are considering a future purchase of 
approximately 10,000 tons of metallur- 
gical coke of the following specifica- 
tions: Size, 40 to 80 mm.; ash, less than 





India Asks Aid in 
Building Hotel 


The Indian Ministry of Exter- 
nal Affairs reportedly is formulat- 
ing plans for the building of a 
large modern hotel in Delhi, for 
which a sum equivalent to about 
$5 million is said to be available. 
The new hotel is intended to im- 
prove accommodations for the 
tourist trade, which it is under- 
stood the Indian Government is 
interested in expanding. ; 

In connection with this project, 
the Joint Secretary and Chief of 
Protocol, Ministry of External 
Affairs, New Delhi, wishes to in- 
terest American hotel manage- 
ment and if possible obtain Amer- 
ican investment along with man- 
agement. 

Further information may be 
obtained from Mr. Krishnamurthi, 
Commercial Counselor, Embassy 
of India, 2107 Massachusetts. Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D, C, 











10 percent; moisture, less than 2 per- 
cent; volatile matter, 2 to 3 percent; 
sulfur, less than 1.1 percent; fixed car- 
bon, 80/90 Siemmerback; coke button 
index, 9 to 10. 


Pakistan Invites Bids 
For Steel Products 


The Government of Pakistan is in- 
viting bids for the supply and delivery 
of the following: 

@ Approximately 2,000 tons of mild 
steel plates of various sizes, for deliv- 
ery by March 30, 1954. Bid deadline, 
January 6, 1954, 

@ Approximately 527 tons of mild 
steel flats, 225 tons of mild steel rounds, 
approximately 108 tons of mild steel 
channels, and 25 tons of mild steel 
squares, all 16 to 18 feet in length, for 
delivery by March 31, 1954. Bid dead- 
line, January 5, 1954, 

Specifications are obtainable for re- 
view purposes on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids should be addressed: to the Di- 
rector-General of Supply and Develop- 
ment, Frere Road, Karachi, Pakistan. 








Ceylon Invites Bids for 
75 Tipping Salt Wagons 


Bids are invited until January 29, 
1954, by the Ceylon Government for the 
supply of 75 new tipping salt wagons: 
required by the Salt Division, Depart- 
ment of Industries. The wagons are to 
be of 25- to 27-cubic-foot capacity, each 
weighing 9 to 10 cwt., fitted with 
timber liners, and suitable for use on 
24” rail gage. 

Additional information regarding 
specifications and the call for bids is 
available for review purposes on loan 
from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. For bidding purposes, 
the necessary documents may be ob- 
tained upon request from the Ceylon 
Embassy, 2148 Wyoming Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

Bids should be sent to the Chairman, 
Tender Board, Ministry of Industries, 
Housing and Social Services, P, O, Box 
570, Colombo, Ceylon. 4 


U. S. ports in the Atlantic coastal 
area handled 6 percent less foreign 
water-borne tonnage in 1952 than in 
1951, according to the Bureau of the 


Census, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. 


The tonnage handled by those ports - 
dropped from 1,185.8 million long tons 
in 1951 to 1,112.6 million tons in 1952. 
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LICENSING 
OPPORTUNITY 











In Foreign Countries 


Chemicals and Pharmaceuticals: 

Spain—Laboratorios A.R.G.A., S. A. 
(manufacturer of chemicals and phar- 
maceuticals), Montana 83, Barcelona, 
is interested in obtaining U. S. licenses 
to manufacture in Spain chemical prod- 
ucts and pharmaceutical specialties, 
under arrangements to be made with 
American owners. 





IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











ya gy information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
phot phs, price lists, or sam- 
ples, available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol 
(*), from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department 
s saree Washington 26, 


Alcoholic Beverages: 

Denmark — OVERSEATRADE, 
v/ Rich. Elvang (export agent), 14, 
Voldparken, Copenhagen, Bronshoj, 
wishes to export direct Danish cherry 
wine, reportedly a superior genuine 
product made from fully ripe Danish 
cherries, alcoholic content 19%, 2 to 3 
years old, specific gravity 1.050, in 
bottles of 720 cc., 60 bottles to a case. 
Firm states that if another grade of 
alcohol, a different size bottle, or other 
alterations would be desired with a view 
te adapting the product to the special 
requirements of the American market, 
everything possible would be done to 
comply with such wishes. An arrange- 
ment with one or a few large wine 
importers having an efficient sales 
organization is preferred. 

France—Dubos Freres & Co. (whole- 
saler, exporter), 24 Quai des Chartrons, 
Bordeaux, Gironde, offers to export 
direct or through agent very good 
quality Bordeaux wines, red and white, 
vintage or classified. 

France—Reserve des Caves de la 
Rotisserie de la Reine Pedauque (whole- 
saler, exporter), Aloxe-Corton (Cote 
d’Or), offers to export direct or through 
agent(s), in all areas except the Pacific 
Coast where firm is already represented, 
high-grade burgundy wines in bottles 
or barrels. Firm states it has in stock 
1.3 million liters of wines (3.785 liters 
=1 US gallon), 


Building Supplies: 

Germany—Thiele & Co., G.m.b.H. 
(manufacturer), 45-33 Grambecker 
Weg, Moelln i. Lauenburg, offers to ex- 
port direct or through agent high-grade 
reinforced laminated plywood doors, in 
all customary dimensions, 
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Chemicals: 


Italy—Dr. Carlo Antonio Santini 
(agent handling chemical raw mate- 
rials), 30 Via Amerigo Vespucci, Turin, 
offers to act as buying agent for U. S. 
firms interested in chemical raw mate- 
rials. Firm states it is well acquainted 
with Italian manufacturers of industrial 
chemical products, 


Chinaware: 

France—Porcelaines.-Singer (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, exporter), 79 rue 
Armand-Dutreix, Limoges, Haute-Vi- 
enne, offers to export direct or through 
agent good-quality chinaware articles, 
such as_ reproductions, miniatures 
(hand-painted and others), vases, and 
ring boxes; also, dinner sets and tea 
and coffee sets (white and decorated). 
Firm will also manufacture artistic 
chinaware according to buyer’s order. 


General Merchandise: 

Denmark—Carl K. Bohn (importer, 
agent), 19 Nordre Toldbod, Copenhagen 
K, wishes to act as buying agent for 
U. S..department stores. Firm states 
it is in a position to handle all types 


of European goods for department 
stores, 

Machinery: 

Germany — Automatic Druckmas- 
chinenfabrik Dr. W. MHenniger und 
Soehne (manufacturer), 4-7 Klaren- 


bachstrasse, Berlin NW 87, offers to 
export direct or through agent auto- 
matic cylinder printing presses and 
special printing machines for color and 
multicolor work; and continuous sta- 
tionery, label, check, and ticket printing 
machines, Illustrated brochure avail- 
able.* 


Metal Products: 


Germany—HANSA Metallwerke AG. 
(manufacturer of parts and fixtures for 
sanitary, - heating refrigeration, and 
plumbing equipment), 107 Stuttgarter 
Strasse, Stuttgart-Moehringen, offers to 
export direct or through agent brass, 
copper, and light metal stamped parts, 
approximately 100 metric tons available 
per month. Firm states it will manu- 
facture parts according to drawings or 
samples submitted. Catalog available. * 


Minerals and Ores: 


French Morocco—Elie Bietrix (com- 
mission merchant handling mineral 
ores), 76 rue de Briey, Casablanca, 
offers to export direct 50 to 60 metric 
tons each month of stibnite with a 
claimed minimum metal content of 
62%; and approximately 500 metric tons 
per month of metallurgical manganese 
ore with a claimed metal content of 
48%. 

Nets and Twine: 

Japan—Fukui Fishing Net Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer and exporter), No. 34, 
Kagita-cho, Toyohashi City, Aichi Pre- 
fecture, offers to export direct or 
through agent Grade “A” twine, and the 
following types of fishing nets: 3 types 
of flat knotted nets (ordinary, English, 


- 





French Auto Concern 
Seeks Capital 


Ateliers Electro-Mecaniques de 
la Seine, 28-30 rue du Docteur 
Bauer, Saint-Ouen (Seine), 
France, reportedly wishes to ob- 
tain from American investment 
sources 50 million francs for con- 
structing and merchandizing a 
new two-passenger, three-wheel 
vehicle, called the “Inter,” which 
the firm has developed. 

The vehicle is said to have 
been exhibited at the last auto- 
mobile show in Paris. It is de- 
scribed as’ being an intermediate 
between a scooter and an auto- 
mobile, with a body of modern 
design and _ retractable front 
wheels. Maximum speed is stated 
to be 50 miles per hour, and gas 
consumption 70 miles per gallon. 

Conditions of investment may 
be obtained by communicating di- 
rectly with the French company. 











and horizontal), and minnow nets. Firm 
states it uses such fibers as cotton, flax, 
ramie, linen, and kanehjan (synthetic), 


Papain: 

British East Africa—P. R. H. Ger- 
rard (exporter), Silverdale Estate, P. O, 
Box 70, Moshi, Tanganyika, offers to 


export direct 2,500 to 3,000 pounds an-* 


nually of raw papain, Ist, 2d, and 3d 
grades according to U. S. standards. 
Firm states it is willing to send %-lb, 
sample to interested U. S. importers. 


Plumbing Supplies: 

Union of South Africa—Mewa Mfg. 
Co. (Pty.), Ltd. (manufacturer), 116-118 
Buitengracht St., Cape Town, offers to 
export direct stainless steel (Type 430) 
sinks, single and double bowl, up to 6 
feet in length, for household use. 


Sewing Machines: 

Japan—River Mishin Seizo Kabushi- 
ki Kaisha (River Sewing Machine Mfg. 
Co., Ltd.) (manufacturer and exporter), 
No. 117, Sakae-cho 3-chome, Kawagu- 
chi-shi, Saitama-ken, offers to export 
direct or through agent treadle-type 
sewing machines and portable electric 
sewing machines. Illustrated literature 
and price information available.* 


Slide Rules: 

Denmark—Diwa Mfg. Co. v/ O. Niel- 
sen (manufacturer and exporter), 41-45 
Gentoftegade, Gentofte, Copenhagen, 
offers to export direct or through agent 
all types of slide rules. Catalog and 
price information available.* 

Textiles: 

Italy—Luigi Bevilacqua, S. A. (man- 
ufacturer), 1313/1320 S. Croce, Venice, 
offers to export direct or through agent 
upholstery and drapery fabrics in pure 
and mixed silk brocades, damasks, and 
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yelvets, in widths of 55 cm. to 130 cm., 
manufactured on hand-operated jac- 
quard looms, Firm states it will manu- 
facture any required design for which 
exclusive rights may be granted. The 
firm’s annual production amounts to 
approximately 50,000 meters. Stocks 
available: 20,000 meters. Firm is willing 
to supply samples, designs, and pho- 
tographs to prospective buyers. 


Vessels and Services: 


Germany—Jadewerft Wilhelmshaven, 
G.m.b.H. (manufacturer of vessels, ship- 
yard), 4 Banter Deich, Wilhelmshaven, 
offers to export direct vessels up to 
1,500 tons carrying capacity, such as 
tugs, salvage vessels, small tankers, 
buoy-layers, icebreakers, fishing vessels, 
floating cranes, dredgers, ferries, and 
other small special type craft. Firm is 
also in a position to undertake the re- 
pair, conversion, and lengthening of 
ships, and installation of ships’ machin- 
ery, cooling aggregates, air-conditioning 
plants, salvage pumps, and fire-fighting 
equipment, 


Wooden Novelties and Gift Articles: 


Germany — Schwalenberg, Kunstge- 
werbe-Industrie (manufacturer), 14-15 
Bischofskamp, Hildesheim, offers to ex- 
port direct or through agent fine-quality 
wooden novelties and gift articles, such 
as wooden toys, figurines, candlesticks, 
table decorations, and music boxes. II- 


lustrated catalog and price list avail- 
able.* 





EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 














Chemicals; 


Australia—Agricultural Products Co. 
(imperting distributor and manufactur- 
er of agricultural chemicals), Hector 
St. Tuart Hill, Western Australia, 
wishes to purchase direct agricultural 
chemicals, such as trace elements, fungi- 
cides, and insecticides, 


Machinery: 


Japan—Otsuka Seika Kabushiki 
Kaisha (Otsuka Shoe Mfg. Co., Ltd.) 
(leather shoe manufacturer), 19 Kai- 
a 1-chome, Shiba, Minato-ku, 

okyo, wishes to purchase: direct shoe 
machinery for manufacturing shoes with 
composition or rubber soles. 


Naval Stores: 


Germany—Carl E. Brandes (import- 
ing distributor),7 Aegidiendamm, Hann- 
over, wishes to purchase direct tall oil 
and tall oil pitch, as follows: 300-ton 
lots of tall oil, flame point 190° Celsius 
with rosin acids about 45% and flame 
point 190° Celsius with fatty acids 
about 40%, petroleum ester 5/5%, acid 
number 158;.and 200-ton lots of tall oil 
pitch, melting point 20° to 30°, 30° to 
40°, 40° to 50°, 50° to 60°, and 70° to 
80° Celsius. 


December. 21, 1953 


Power Equipment: 


Lebanon — Ezzat Jallad & Sons 
(agent), Beirut, urgently requests bids 
from American suppliers for generating 
equipment for: the city of Beirut, 
Specifications: 2 steam turbine genera- 
tors 3,500 to 4,000 kw. each; or 4 (or 
fewer) diesel electric sets to total 7,000 
to 8,000 kw. Current characteristics: 
5,500 volts, 3-phase, 50 cycle. Quality 
and price important, but prime consid- 
eration is early delivery, and delivery in 
2 months is considered satisfactory; of- 
fers with longer than 4 months’ deliv- 
ery will not be considered. The Min- 
istry of Public Works reportedly has 
not yet called for bids, but indications 
are the decision will be made shortly. 
Interested suppliers should cable offers 
soonest to JAMLA, Beirut. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared, 





AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Automotive Equipment: 

Paraguay— Domingo Franchi and 
Elias Scampini (potential commission 
importers and exporters), Av. Boggiani 
esq. Dr. Weiss, Asuncion (Villa Morra), 
wish to obtain agency for buses. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 


Copra: 

Germany—Robert Ziegler (manufac- 
turer’s agent and broker), 6 Bugen- 
hagenstrasse, Hamburg 1, wishes to ob- 
tain agency for Philippine copra, in 
bulk and/or in bags. 


Electrical Equipment and Supplies: 

Paraguay—-Domingo Franchi and 
Elias Scampini (potential commission 
importers and exporters), Av. Boggiani 
esq. Dr. Weiss, Asuncion (Villa Morra), 
wish to obtain agency for electrical 


equipment and supplies. 


World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

Fats and Oils: 

Germany—Robert Ziegler (manufac- 
turer’s agent and broker), 6 Bugen- 
hagenstrasse, Hamburg 1, wishes to ob- 
tain agency for all kinds of technical 
and edible vegetable oils. 

Foodstuffs: 

Cuba—J. Garcia & Co. (commission 
merchant), Republica‘ del Brasil 211, 
Apto. 201, (P. O. Box 1321), Havana, 
wishes to obtain agency for beans, lard, 
and dry salted pork bellies, - 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared, 

France—Louis Calastreme (wholesal- 
er, commission merchant, importer, ex- 
porter), 137 cours de l’'Yser, Bordeaux, 
Gironde, wishes to obtain agency for 
very good quality fresh fruits, such as 
California oranges, apples, and pears 
for table use, Fruits must be free from 


insect or fungus injury. Quantities will 
be stated upon receipt of price quota- 
tions. 

Germany—Robert Ziegler (manufac- 
turer’s agent and broker), 6 Bugen- 
hagenstrasse, Hamburg 1, wishes to ob- 
tain agency for all types and varieties 
of bees’ honey, and dried fruits such 
as apples, pears, prunes, apricots, and 
peaches 


Machinery: 

Paraguay — Domingo Franchi and 
Elias Scampini (potential commission 
importers and exporters), Av. Boggiani 
esq. Dr. Weiss, Asuncion (Villa Morra), 
wish to obtain agency for textile ma- 
chinery and tractors. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 


Notions: 

Paraguay — Domingo Franchi and 
Elias Scampini (potential commission 
importers and exporters), Av. Boggiani 
esq. Dr. Weiss, Asuncion (Villa Morra), 
wish to obtain agency for cotton thread 
for the textile industry and for home 
sewing machines. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 


Petroleum Products: 

Paraguay—A. Rautenberg (importer 
and commission merchant), Calle Chile 
387, Asuncion, wishes to obtain exclu- 
sive agency for diesel fuel oil and other 
petroleum products, presumably for in- 

e dustrial users. Specifications of diesel 
oil: Density 30°-35° API; viscosity 35- 
45 sec. Say. Univ. 100°; flash point 
150° F.; diesel index 48.5-65.6; cetane 
number 42-60; water, sediments, and 
sulphur zero; ash 0.02% maximum; 
Conradson carbon 0.03% maximum; 
pour point not greater than 10° F.; 
and distillation 98% of distillates at 
700° F, 





Ceylon Asks Bids on 
Manila, Sisal Rope 


The Government of Ceylon is 
inviting bids until February 9, 
1954, for the supply and delivery 
of 3- and 4-strand manila and 
sisal rope required by the Gov- 
ernment Stores Department. 

A copy of the specifications is 
available for review purposes on 
loan from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D, C. 
For bidding purposes, the neces- 
sary documents may be obtained 
upon request from the Ceylon 
Embassy, 2148 Wyoming Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to 


Ministry 
500, Colombo, Ceylon. 

















5 
WORLD TRADE LEADS 








Pharmaceuticals: 

Paraguay — Domingo Franchi and 
Elias Scampini (potential commission 
importers and exporters), Av. Boggiani 
esq. Dr. Weiss, Asuncion (Villa Morra), 
wish to obtain agency for pharmaceu- 
ticals. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. | 

Textiles: 

Paraguay — Domingo Franchi and 
Elias Scampini (potential commission 
importers and exporters), Av. Boggiani 
esq. Dr. Weiss, Asuncion (Villa Morra), 
wish to obtain agency for cotton and 
rayon textiles. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared, 

Union of South Africa—A. Wickman 
& Co. (Pty.), Ltd? (manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives), 97 Trust Bldg., Gardiner 
St., Durban, wishes to act as agent for 
American manufacturers of textile yard 
goods, as follows: Printed cottons, ray- 
ons, shirtings, suitings, shantungs, ging- 
hams, poplins, tickings, slubs, denims, 
revelaise, orlon, linens, boucle, glazed 
cottons, nylons, bembergs, crepes, and 
cloques. The firm has indicated a pref- 
erence for medium- to high-quality 
goods. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Argentina—Demetrio Tarazi, repre- 
senting Drogueria Tarazi S.R.L. (man- 
ufacturer of chemicals, importer of 
drugs and chemicals products), Calle 
Bme. Mitre’ 2678, Buenos Aires, is 
interested in pharmaceutical specialities, 
and purchasing machinery for chemical 
manufacturing. He is in the United 
States until December 31. U. S. address: 
Hotel McAlpin, 34th St., New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York and vicinity. 

Current World Trade Directory 
Report being prepared. 

Costa Rica—Jose Maria Macaya, rep- 
resenting Miguel Macaya & Cia. (im- 
porter, wholesaler, and retailer of hard- 
ware), Calle Av. 32-N, San Jose, is 





investment in 


COLOMBIA 


conditions and outlook 
for United States investors 


« « « A handbook of basic back- 
round information prepared by the 
Oihiee of International Trade .. . 


55 cents 


From U. $. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices, or from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S$. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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interested in, and requests technical 
information on, lines adaptable to the 
hardware and industrial and agricultur- 
al machinery business. Scheduled to ar- 
rive about December 9, via Miami, for 
a visit of 3 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Consulate General of Costa Rica, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles. 


Japan—Junichi Fujita and Shoji Hat- 
tori, representing Koyo Seiko Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer of ball and roller bear- 
ings, and sewing machines), Takiyama 
Bldg., 5-Ginza-Nishi 6-chome, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, are interested in surveying the 
U. S. market for sewing machines and 
negotiating technical assistance con- 
tracts with American manufacturers of 
ball and roller bearings. Scheduled to 
arrive January 1, via New York, for a 
visit of 2 weeks. U. S. address: c/o Toyo 
Menka, 37 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


Itinerary: New York, Dallas, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco. 
Current World Trade Directory 


Report being prepared. 

Japan—Hidezo Fujimura, represent- 
ing Fuji-Knit Co,, Ltd. (Fujimuranit 
Kabushiki Kaisha) (manufacturer of 
knitted goods), 3 Kamezawa-cho 1- 
chome, Sumida-ku, Tokyo, is interested 
in visiting manufacturers of knitting 
machines and equipment, and in con- 
sulting with U. S. knitting companies. 
Scheduled to arrive December 18, via 
Los Angeles, for a visit of 60 days. 
U. S. address: c/o Hotel Statler, 7th 
Ave. and 33d St., New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Seattle, Detroit, New York, 
St. Louis, Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco. 

Thailand—Suriyon Raiva and Dev- 
riddhi Devakul, representing Sri Racha 
Tapioca Co., Ltd. (manufacturer of 
tapioca flour and chips), Sri Racha, 
Cholburi, are interested in, and request 
technical information on, tapioca 
processing machinery and canning fac- 
tories. Scheduled to arrive late in 
November, via San Francisco, for a 
month’s visit. U. S. address: c/o Em-" 
bassy of Thailand, 2490 Tracy Place, 
NW., Washington 8, D. C. Itinerary: 
San Francisco, Chicago, Washington, 
and New York. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision recently has published the 
following trade lists of which 
mimeographed cues may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the 
United States from this Division 
and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 


Advertising Agencies and Conces- 
sionaires—Lebanon. 

Advertising Media—Honduras. 

Advertising Media—Morocco. 

Advertising Media—Netherlands West 
Indies. 





Turkey Offers Attar 
Of Roses to U. S. 


A U. S. market for attar of 
roses of high purity and cleanness 
reportedly is sought by Isparta 
Gulculer Istihsal ve Satis Koop- 
eratifi (Rose Producers and Sales 
Cooperative), of Turkey. 


Additional information concern- 
ing the Coopefative’s offer may 
be obtained from the Commercial 
Counsellor, Turkish Embassy, 
3511 Ordway Street NW., Wash- 
ington 16, D. C.; from the Turkish 
Commercial Attache, 20 Ex- 
change Place, New York 6, N. Y.; 
or from the Cooperative, whose 
address is Gulyagi Fabrikasi, 
Bugday Pazari Civari, Isparta, 
Turkey. 











Advertising Media—Switzerland. 

Alcoholic Beverage Importers 
Dealers—Guatemala. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and 
Engineers—Iraq. 

Automotive Vehicle and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Argentina. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, 
Manufacturers, and Exporters—Peru. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers— 
Malaya. ma 

Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—Lebanon. 

Cooperage, Crate, and Shook Im- 
porters and Dealers—Haiti. 

Feedstuff Manufacturers and Export- 
ers—Argentina. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, 
Growers, and Exporters—Peru. 

Gall Nut Exporters—Turkey. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers— 
Angola. 

Hide and Skin Importers, 
and Exporters—Japan. 

Hotels—Panama. 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material 
Importers and Dealers—Lebanon. 

Leather and Shoe Finding Importers 
and Dealers—Morocco. 

Lumber Importers, 
Exporters—New Zealand. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation 
Importers and Dealers—Angola. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation 
Importers and Dealers—Netherlands. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation 
Manufacturers—Finland. 

Metal and Scrap Metal Importers 
and Dealers—France. 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Import- 
ers, Dealers, and Manufactuers— 
Paraguay. 

Petroleum Industry—Morocco, 

Petroleum Industry—Pakistan., 

Petroleum Industry—Tunisia. 

Plastic Material Manufacturers, Mold- 
ers, Laminators, and Fabricators— 
Portugal. 

Undertakers and Inrporters and Deal- 
ers of Undertakers’ Supplies—Malaya. 


and 


Dealers, 


Agents, and 


Foreign. Commerce Weekly 
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.S. Foreign Trade... | 
These statistics were prepared by the In- ‘Turkey, British Hebrides, French Hebrides, Exports are generally valued f.o.b.; Anglo- Z 
ternational Economic Analysis Division, Bu- French Oceania, New Caledonia, Algeria, An- Egyptian Sudan reports exports f.a.s. 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department ola, Belgian Congo, Canary Islands, Cape Annual data cover calendar year except for 
of Commerce. They are preliminary and sub- erde Islands, Ceuta, Comoro Islands, Egypt, the following: Iran, year ending December 21 
ject to revision. Eritrea, French Cameroons, French qua- of year stated; hiopia, year beginning 
epost and import figures refer as far as torial Africa, French Morocco, French Somali- December 11 of preceding year; ria 
possible to general trade, i.e., exports in- land, French Togo, French West Africa, Li- year ending August 31 of year stated. 
clud reexports and imports including all beria (exports only). Madagascar, Melilla, Quarterly and ee data cover calendar 
arri other than direct transit and trans- Mozambique, Nyasaland - ( orts only). period except for the following: Iran, quarter 
shipment trade. Figures for the following Portuguese Guinea, Reunion, St. Tome and or month beginning 21st of preceding month; 
countries, however, refer to special trade, i.e., Principe, Tangier, and Tunisia. Ethiopia, quarter beginning llth day of pre- 
domestic exports and imports for consump- Imports are generally valued c.i.f. The ceding month. 
tion: Canada (imports only). Guadeloupe, following countries report imports f.o.b.: All pemary figures are as reported, without 
Honduras, Martinique, Panama, St. Pierre Australia, Canada, Cuba, Dominican Republic, adjustment for gold, silver, etc., except where 
and Miquelon, Trinidad and Tobago, Argen- Ecuador, Honduras, Nica a, Panama indicated. 
tina, Bolivia (exports only). Brazil, Chile, Philippines, Northern Rhodesia, Paraguay, In most instances, data are derived from 
French Guiana, haan med Peru, Surinam, Southern Rhodesia, Union of South rica, trade returns of the respective countries; in 
Uruguay, European counties one apres, United States and Venezuela. New Zealand a few cases, they have been taken from og 
Gibraltar, Ireland, Malta, and United King- uses c.i.f. value for 1951 and current domestic United Nations ‘‘Monthly Bulletin of Statis- 
dom), French India, Indochina, Indonesia, value of the goods in the exporting coun- tics,’ and from the International Monetary 
Iran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, Syria, Taiwan, tries for 1952 and 1953. Fund “International Financial Statistics.” 
WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS) 
1952 1953 Annual! 
Country 
d First | Second | Third | Fourth | First | Second Third Beptem- 
quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter April May June quarter July August 1951 1952 
d 
Exports 
it " North America: 
Bahamas 9 1.0 8 a 2.9 3.4 
3.2 8.7 8.2 2.7 20.6 22.7 
S, 1.0 1.1 1.0 1.1 3.9 4.2 
1.2 8 1.0 1.3 4.4 4.3 
1,001.3 | 1,141.3 | 1,109.4 | 1,200.3 3,766.1 4,452.4 
— 17.4 LP 5 SAPP, EEO! 44.2 71.9 
172.8 219.9 166.9 115.8 766.1 675.3 
32.3 32.4 25.0 24.4 118.7 115.0 
id 4:7 12.4 7.9 3.5 23.2 28.5 
36.7 19.5 13.0 18.2 76.1 87.5 
20.0 13.0 7.6 11.4 49.6 52.0. 
1- 5.9 10.2 10.0 7.0 26.0 33.1 
11.3 17.2 14.4 7.4 47.9 50.3 
1.7 3.2 S32 1.3 6.0 %.3 
t- 2.7 6.0 6.8 2.6 21.4 18,2 
156.9 127.8 148.3 159.6 629.5 592.5 
14.7 10.7 9.6 7.4 37.4 42.3 
Ss, 2.9 3.3 3.2 3.0 11.7 12.7 
+2 | a on 7 5 
41.5 20.2 7.7 17.9 84.7 88.3 
32.3 39.8 32.2 30.2 125.3 134.4 
4,044.9 | 3,991.7 | 3,338.7 | 3,784.8 16,602.3 | 15, 164.0 
a 2.8 2.6 2.0 2.0 8.8 9.4 
— ‘ 
187.0 173.0 153.0 157.0 200.0 335.0 104.0 118.0 BEB Fans v.00 dn SoD 00 60.60 IRs 4 ew eee 1,210.0 670.0 
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403.2 293.1 349.6 362.9 311.8 307.5 113.3 90.4 , OS eee 105.8 155.3 |..... oe 1,767.4 | 1,408.8 
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3.8 5.9 .6 1.8 4.7 3.9 3.1 8 MOB. soc adho thes ceecce these de de theewedbeey 10.4 12.1 
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A, POTTS Mate Se EE SRE RS RR Te LR a RET | AREA ses 37.7 31.3 
50.0 58.8 69.6 60.4 41.9 57.0 17.1 20.5 2 eee 21.5 a i = = -! 
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2 See footnotes at end of table. 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 


































































1952 1953 Annual ! 
Country ! 
First Second Third | Fourth First Second Third Septem- 
quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | April May June quarter July August t 1951 1952 
Iueoa rs—Continued 
cents) Africa 28.7 20.5 30.7 104.2 115.0 
Moroceo,....... Secceee 145.7? 137.0 123.5 456.2 515.8 
— eseccece 4.9 5.4 a. Se. .\ SM Raseoteteditaur” 6Oiibcds ocendbdudccece 9.3 20.1 
eaipe oe Seeccccoces 4.3 4.0 2.5 eee ee ea | ae 13.3 13.3 
Feeh Wen divics’ ccccccceces 107.0 84.6 mer. Cee. B.His......... BO. CMPhi.s..... 350.5 349.9 
Gambia 3.2 2.1 2.3 11.2 10.4 
50.5 43.4 45.3 177.4 187.3 
Cobb edb dccophbessbovedlscasecces IE Stine 
42.1 35.6 40.9 149.3 166. 
ae: See Seer: 17.3 18. 
bocagnbabhecdasdssetedecessss 28.2 34. 
‘ 27.1 35.7 34.3 130.8 133. 
ius .. 9.8 14.6 12.5 42.6 48. 
eee soces -. E as _ - 
i Cecvececces 17. ‘ . n x 
Nigeria............ eeccccces 83.9 78.6 76.5 b - 233.0 313. 
Sanpete ovreensen 7.5) 11:8] 10.8: woe APB apie Bee: 33.2| 39. 
St. Helena........... eeenoees x 2 -l x .08 Pienceescdlhicendanbineccshon 5 
8€. Tome and Principe. ..... 1.4 1.1 | ——>2.2<— 1.1 8 3 3 a 5.2 4. 
aehtés eco evececccces 4 6 6 -4 3 -5 -l ol « 1.7 2. 
Sierra Leone....... doccevecces 7.8 6.3 7.1 7.5 7.6 7.5 2.1 2.6 2: 23.0 28. 
South West Afries............- 12.1 14.6 15.0 14.6 15.4 17.5 5.6 5.7 6. 50.3 56. 
Southern Rhodesia. ........... 57.8 65. 6 69.5 55.1 53.3 54.8) 17,9 18.4 18. 240.1 247. 
DE canbe cubasessoeses 22.6 27.1 22.1 23.2: 18.1 21.5 6.2 8.7 6. 78.4 105. 
i pebeveebebosdivowass Seblboceccsccloccsccccelvcctacets 8.0 Deeks ccccibasdbocseltcbtesic 30.7 36. 
" 35.6 43.8 56.0 35.1 ON 1 a, a ee Fe 182.3 175. 
15.9 14.2 19.1 19.8 14.9 5.1 5.7 4.1 62.8 68. 
319.6 237.8 267.1 295.7 298.3 104.8 101.0 92.5 1,315.6 | 1,150. 
3.0 3.0 3.3 Si Wisctbsoces 9 LB osdss.. 14.7 13. 
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4 dines en nde ogee sd madhere the sum of the monthly figures because of 11 Includes land trade, excopt government account land trade from Apri 1951 through June 
made only in the cumulative ee ee ree 1952. 
; section on ‘United States Foreign Trade - Export —* =< settlements. 
une 
‘ Soviet-Zone of German 14 Inchudes French Hebrides. 
— toes tends of lily incladee wake of Trieste under Anglo-American adminis- ce hammer ew “gm 
x ex 
a 1953 includes data for Ceuta, Islands, Melilla and Balearic 17 Includes Urundi. 
—— =~ 3 18 Boginaing 1953 monthly data. atatets with Spain. 
t trade with Italy. Beginning 1952 included with trade of Italy. (See footnote 5). 10] poole = oy med nated, 
s trade of the Free Territory of Rhio (Riow) with exception of exported tin, tin ore pad mae oa, mg Cow fo-Keyptian yp 
bauxite. cludes Comoro 

Fhe Excludes pipe crude petroleum. oe ie ne bands tro 

1 Ble ade of petra compare - ay = internationa! organ- 23 Import e tlements, Excludes imports financed by Mutual Security Agency 
ouhen te ok ee te pare La mend fy leg lpr pa ny Sag are valued at $56.6 ion ta 1951 and $73.5 million in 1963, and also thoee. financed wich private 
excluded. funds abroad valued at $2.4 million in 1951 and $2.9 million in 1952. 





U.S. Foreign Trade... 


ray cy A 
Foreign 


Commerce, Department of 
Swe 8 They are derived from figures 
compiled by the Bureau of the Census and 


include ions issued through June 1953. 

Export figures by continent and country 
are not total exports but exports exclusive 
of those items designated for omission from 
country figures by present security regula- 
tions. These items are referred to as “special 
category,"’ Type I and II, exports. 

Total exports and figures for selected areas 


include ‘‘special cate + gt ex =. Com- 

modity res inclu egory,”” 
Type II, items, except as Sona. | ective 
January 1953, a number « commodities were 


transferred from Type I, for which no detail 


is given by commodity or country, to Ty a 
II, with detail by commodity (but not 
country), making available for the first eee 
since early 1949 complete totals for a number 
of important items (for example, tractors and 
automobiles). Commodity data for 1952 have 
been adjusted accordingly. 

The export figures cover all merchandise 
shipped from the United States Customs area 
with the exception of supplies destined to 
United States Armed Forces Abroad for their 
own use. Civilian supplies sent to occupied 
areas through United States Armed Forces, 
Mutual Security Program shipments, and 
other aid and relief shipments are included 
as well as commercial exports. Values are 
f. a. s. port of export. 


Distribution of exports by areas and coun- 
UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADB 


tries is generally according to country of 
ultimate destination; classification is by 
country of a if destination is not 
known. Imported goods are credited to the 
country in which the products are mined, 
grown, or manufactured. Countries for which 
average exports in the recent periods 
amounted to $35,000,000 or imports to $25,- 
000, on an annual basis, and a few coun- 
tries having smaller trade, are shown sep- 
arately. 

Import figures cover foreign merchandise 
received in the United States Customs area. 
Values are those reported at a port of 
export and therefore, exclude insurance, 
transportation, and other charges incident to 
arrival in the United States. General imports 
represent merchandise entered immediately 
upon arrival into merchandising or consum 
tion channels plus commodities entered into 
bonded customs warehouses for storage. Im- 
ports for een are merchandise en- 
tered immediately upon arrival into mer- 
chandising or consumption channels plus 
withdrawals from bonded customs warehouse 
for consumption. 

































































Monthly Quarterly 
Cumulative 
1952 1958 1952 195 aie 
Item . . 
July | August |Septem-| July | August |Septem-|| Third | Fourth | First | Second | Third 4 
ber ber quarter | q quarter | quarter | quarterj 1952 1958 
VALUE 
rts, By reexports mil. i... 1,027.4; 1,086.7 | 1,227.6} 1,348.0] 1,188.7 | 1,286.8 || 3,341.6] 3,796. 3,876.4 | 4,216.8} 3,767.9 $11,380.1 | 11,861.1 
military shipments! 136.8 170.3 247.6 397.7 274.1 208.7 654.7 651.0 886.9 | 1,077.5 875.58 1,836.9} 2,839.9 
Total, excludi ) | eae > epuenes 890.6 916.4 980.0 950.3 909.6 | 1,032.6 || 2,786.9] 3,145.3 2,989.6] 8,189.3 | 2,892.4 910,043.2| 9,021.2 
U ites merchandise do........| 1,014.4/ 1,074.3 | 1,217.2} 1,389.7| 1,174.6] 1,227.4 || 3,306.0] 3,769.0| 3,848.7] 4,186.0] 8,741.7 §11,268.4 | 11,771.3 
General imports do 839.2 818.0 $75.1 907.9 841.1 925.7 2.533.4| 2,775.0 | 2,782.4] 2,847.8| 2,674.8] 7,941.8) 8,305.0 
Imports for consumption ................ Biinnas 838.2 816.5 880.4 892.€ 835.6 928.1 |! 2,635.21 2,784.9! 2,752.61 2,814.41 2,656.38 7,962.0! 8,228.4 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Monthly Quarterly 
Cumulative 
1952 : Jan.-Sept. 
Item 953 1952 1958 
Septem- Septem-|| Third | Fourth | First | Seeond | Third 
July | August ber July | August ber quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter} 1952 1953 
INDEXES 
Exports, United States merchandise: 
alue 1936-38==100.... 416 441 499 550 482 504 452 515 526 572 512 514 537 
Unit value do. 206 204 205 202 203 204 205 203 205 203 203 206 203 igs 
Quantity _...... do. 202 216 244 212 238 246 221 254 257 283 252. 249 264 
Imports for consumption: i 
alue do 409 898 429 435 407 453 412 453 447 457 432 431 446 
Unit value do. 284 * 283 284 276 278 279 284 279 277 276 277 292 277 
Quantity do. 144 140 151 158 147 162 145 162 162 16 156 148 161 
UNITED STATES TRADE BY:AREAS AND COUNTRIES 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING REEXPORTS 
Total, including “special 
category” ? mil. dol. 1,027.4| 1,086.7 1,227.6} 1,348.0 |. 1,138.7 | 1,236.8 || 3,841.6] 3,796.3) 3,876.4] 4,216.8 | 3,767.9 911,880.1 | 11,861.1 
Canada do 227.9 233.0 267.1 259.9 218.6 257.2 728.0 179.5 767.8 $24.5 765.7 § 2,212.0 | 2,458.0 
American Republics do 264.2 257.9 251.6 291.7 234.7 269.1 773.7 802.9 721.7 767.8 795.5 § 2,676.5} 2,284.9 
Western Europe .. do. 296.6 330.9 435.3 484.7 434.5 404.8 1,062.9 | 1,888.1 | 1,456.0] 1,586.0 | 1,324.09 8,732.4] 4,366.0 
MSP military shipment’ ........ tee 117.8 125.4 206.3 280.1 233.7 169.1 449.5 523.5 711.8 855.2 682.98 1,145.4] 2,249.9 
Dependencies of Western Europe do........ 42.6 38.4 $8.3 87.7 35.8 45.6 119.4 130.3 125.8 136.9 119.1 418.2 381.3 
Other areas do. 196.0 226.5 235.2 273.9 230.1 259.7 657.7 745.4 805.6" 801.6 763.79 2,840.9) 2,370.9 
“Special category” exports? .......... ae 187.9 210.7 306.4 451.1 317.8 263.5 705.0 791.8 | 1,028.8} 1,219.1 | 1,032.59 1,811.8] 3,275.3 
Type |1 ..... do. 87.1 47.7 136.2 206.0 86.0 126.3 221.1 B15.4 433.3 516.3 # 535.1] 1,868.5 
Type II col Bhesanied 150.8 163.0 170.1 245.2 231.8 137.2 483.9 476.5 590.0 702.8 614.1 § 1,276.7} 1 
Total, excluding “‘specialcategory” do........| 839.5 876.0 921.2 896.8 $65.9 972.7 || 2686.6} 3,004.4} 2,852.6) 2,997.6) 2,785.58 9)568.3| 8,585.7 
Northern North America ............ adie 211.0 220.7 2455 244.8 233.8 237.9 677.5 726.5 725.4 871.9 716.59 2,068.1) 2,318.8 
Southern North America ............. Wi cccecd 189.5 126.2 124.4} /125.4 108.5 136.7 390.0 420.0 885.9 398.4 370.5 f 1,279.5] 1,154.8 
South America do. 131.6 186.1 133.6 113.3 123.0 132.2 401.3 400.8 349.1 $22.5 368.58 1,433.7 | 1,200.1 
Europe do. 175.5 203.1 224.6 197.4 195.2 229.4 603.2 802.1 734.7 713.9 622.0 § 2,545.6 | 2,070.6 
Asia do. 133.5 138.2 134.2 158.8 153.4 168.6 405.8 479.7 487.5 471.6 480.8 § 1,683.0,| 1,489.8 
TREY Eee ME SELLE _ | ees 13.8 12.4 13.3 12.6 9.9 17.7 39.5 54.9 40.3 33.5 40.3 170.0 114.0 
Africa do. $4.7 39.4 45.2 44.4 42.2 50.3 119.3 120.5 129:6 126.0 136.9 (448.5 392.5 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE . 

Canada...........0... mil. dol..... 210.9 220.6 245.8 244.8 233.8 237:9 877.4 726.5 725.4 871.9 716.5 § 2,057.6 2,318.7 
American Republics, total ............ ee 264.1 247.6 243.5 224.7 220.0 255.8 1 745.3 173.0 ‘688.4 732.7 700.5 § 2,567,5 | 2,121.7 
Mexico .. do. 52.7 48.6 46.8 52.5 48.2 64.6 148.1 158.2 152.9 152.0 155 507. 460. 
Central American Republics ......do........ 19.9 20.4 17.6 17.4 16.9 24.1 57.9 2 56.0. 87.3 58:5 186.2 201.7 

Costa Rica do. 2.6 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 3.3 8.6 9.0 8.8 2.7 9.1 25.0 | 27.5 
El Salvador do. 3.0 2.3 2.9 2.4 2.4 3.2 8.2 9.2 10.2 10.3 8.0 27.8 4 
Guatemala do. 3.6 2.5 3.1 3.2 2.9 5.3 9.1 9.9 11.4 10.1 11.4 30.4 32.9 
Honduras do. 3.8 2.8 2.5 3.0 2.5 3.7 9.2 11.1 ! 9.8 9. 31.2 26.9 
Panama, Republic of .......000« dO....+0+- 4.7 7.8 4.5 3.9 4.1 6.0 17.0 22.5 12.4 41.1 14.0 52.9 67.5 
Cuba do 45.2 36.9 39.6 37.1 27.6 38.1 121.7 127.4 114.1 97.2 192. 388.5 314.0 
Dominican Republic do. 4.1 2 3.9 3.2 3.0 4.9 12.2 13.8 13.7 10.4 11.1 40.4 35.2 
Haiti do 2.0 2.6 3.0 2.2 2.2 2.6 7.7 7.1 6.4 <l 23.9 20.6 
Argentina ..... do. 7.8 16.6 13.9 6.5 10,1 12.3 38.3 29.8 18.0 28.3 28:9 118.2 75.3 
Bolivia do 1.8 1.4 1.8 1.2 1.3 1.4 5.0 44 4.2 4.2 3.9 25.4 1 
Brazil do. 40.1 35.9 29.8 19.5 23.5 29.1 105.7 85.0 69.8 72. 720 479.8. 214.6 
Chile do 8.0 8.2 10.4 6.6 73 8.5 26.6 34.5 20.7 20.9 22.4 95.3 a 
Colombia do. 18.2 20.1 17.6 23.0 24.3 24.5 55.9 59.9 59.4 7438 71.8 170.9 206.0 
Ecuador do 8.1 3.7 2.7 2.9 4.1 4.9 9.5 9.3 11.1 8.9 11.0 27.4 $1.0 
ru do. 10.1 11.1 11.0 9.2 8:8 10.6 $2.3 33.8 $4.1 29.9 28.6 93.1 92.6 
Uruguay do. 1.4 2.4 2:3 1:8 23 2.9 6.1 10.7 4 5.3 7.1i 81.9 16.8 
Venezuela do. 38.5 35.4 41.8 41.1 39.9 37.1 115.7 128.1 121.8 152.5 118.0 372.3 372.3 
Netherlands Antilles do 8.6 6.0 6.6 6.7 4.6 5.3 21.3 20.1 23.4 23.3 16.5 67.5 63.2 
Evrore ‘ 
Western Europe, total ® ............ mil. dol..... 175.0 202.2 224.4 197.0 194.9 229.2 601.7 800.8 753.4 713.1 621.1] 2,540.4 | 2,067.6 
Austria .......... do. 5.6 4.9 5.5 8.1 1.4 3.1 16.0 12.1 22.5 15.0 7. 6 45.1 
— Belgium and Luxembourg ........do....... 22.8 15.5 15.7 21.7 16.0 15.7 54.0 67.8 58.0 62.8 53.4 223.9 174.2 
Denmark do 1.5 19 3.5 2.8 2.0 3.5 7.0 12.4 8.1 9.3 8.3 38.0 25.7 
France do 17.1 19.5 22.0 18.1 18.7 31.3 58.5 94.3 91.8 68.2 271.1 258.7 
West .Germany do. 20.1 36.8 33.8 246 23.6 26.4 90.7 122.3 88.6 81.6 74.6 322.9 244.8 
Greece _....... do 2.3 4.5 3.4 4.1 53 2.4 10.2 9.3 12.4 15.3 11.9 55.3 39.6 
Ireland do. 5 1.0 4.3 2.2 3.0 6.5 5.8 9.7 7.0 6.7 11.7 
es do. 19.2 18.5 18.9 16.2 16.2 20.2 56.6 88.1 17.9 79.1 52.6 324.9 209.6 
Netherlands ......... do. 15.8 19.1 18.4 20.5 24.1 20.1 53.3 66.1 49.7 48.5 64.7 210.4 162.9 
Norway .. do. 4.4 4.6 6.7 4.3 4.1 5.4 15.7 20.1 17.7 16.1 13.7 58.2 47.5 
Portugal do 2.2 8.8 2.3 2.3 | 1.4 2.4 8.4 9.7 8.0 6.7 6.1 28.9 20.7 
Sweden ... do. 6.2 9.9 8.7 7.7 8.2 6.5 24.8 $2.4 27.2 23.3 22.3 91.4 72.9 
Switzerland ....... do. 10.3 11.7 9.9 10.0 10.4 9.9 318 34.9 31.2 33.5 30.4 116.2 95.1 
Turkey a do 5.6 5.8 6.6 5.9 4.8 5.0 18.0 14.5 14.0 18.1 15.7 47.8 
United Kingdom do. $2.8 33.9 51.0 $1.2 40.2 54.2 1176 160.0 162.7 136.3 125.6 516.1 424.7 
Spain do. 3.1 6.1 8.2 6.5 5.4 6.9 16.4 9.9 11.5 11.8 18.8 47.5 42.0 
Finland ...... do. 1.1 1.5 2.1 1.9 1.1 1.6 4.7 7.4 5.7 7.0 4.7. 29.7 17.3 
Yugoslavia ... do. 3.0 29 2.4 12.2 7.5 4.9 8.3 24.9 33.1 41.7 24.7 48.5 99.5 
Soviet Bloc * ..... do 2 l (x) -l (x) ‘x) 2 a 6 2 . 7 1.0 
Ozechoslovakia do. (x) OD 1 .ncciadicie (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) 
_<S* See do (x) . (x) (x) (x) (x) 1 1 -l . 2 2 
ey yes do (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x), (x) 
ASIA AND OCEANIA : 
Western Asia, total...........cc0 mil. idol..... 238.4 23.7 20. 21.3 19.8 21.3 67.2 67.8 71.3 70.0 62.4 223.5 208.7 
Iran do 12 1.4 hs | 1.0 1.8 4.4 3.8 5.8 5.2 4.5 13.0 16.6 
Israel and Palestine do. 78 5.7 4.9 6.6 7.4 5.7 18.5 19.8 17.1 17.1 19.7 70.0 53.9 
Saudi Arabia do. 7.2 10.5 7.0 6.2 5.4 5.5 24.7 17.9 24.1 23.9 17.1 15.3 65.1 
Far East, total do. 123.8 126.9 127.4 150.1 143.6 165.0 378.1 466.7 456.5 435.0 458.79 1,579.4) 1,350.2 
“British Malaya do 3.1 2.2 2.9 3.0 2.5 2.4 8.2 8.2 7.4 8.0 7.9 28.0 23.4 
Ceylon ..... O.....00 ow ot 1.8 5 6 4 3.2 7.4 2.0 2.1 1.5 18.4 $.5 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
























































Cumulative 
Jan.-Sept. 
1953 1958 
Item 
July August |Septem- Second 
ber quarter 1952 1958 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING 
REEXPORTS—Continued 
ASIA AND Oceania—Continued 
Far East—Continued 
China including Manchuria..mil. dol 
Outer ia do “ . 
Hong Kong do. 1.9 2.3 1.9 2.8 2.9 2.5 6.0 1.4 3.97 8.2 19.2 26.0 
India do. 14.8 12.6 10.4 12.9 8.4 8.6 37.8 36.5 82.2 29.8 $43.5 121.8 
Indochina do. 4.0 3.7 2.6 3.3 3.3 3.1 10.3 9.0 9.5 9.7 28.7 27.7 
I i do. 12.8 11.0 10.0 10.1 11.8 8.3 33.7 34.8 24.2 30.3 97.6 80.0 
Japan do. 34.1 42.5 40.3 47.2 52.4 60.4 116.9 158.7 146.0 160.1 463.0 447.8 
* Korea, Republic of do. 4.6 3.8 8.4 10.0 12.8 7.1 16.8 24.0 20.1 29.9 69.7 15.6 
Pakistan do 3.3 2.1 3.6 9.4 9.6 14.9 9.0 19.8 6.0 $4.0 35.0 53.8 
Philippines, Republic of ............d0..... 23.0 22.8 21.4 27.7 20.1 80.6 66.7 13.3 102.1 78.4 209.8] 264.5 
Thailand (Siam) do. 3.7 4.0 5.8 4.7 3.7 4.4 13.5 14.8 14.7 12.9 43.1 42.8 
Taiwan do. 3.2 6.5 3.9 47.7 4.4 3.7 13.6 15.6 24.1 12.8 44,8 508.3 
Australia do. 10.1 1.9 12.1 9.2 7.1 13.3 30.0 43.4 25.0 29.6 131.6 85.6 
New Zealand do. 3.1 4.3 7 2.8 2.5 3.2 8.0 9.8 7.1 8.6 32.9 23.1 
AFRICA 
Belgian Congo mil. dol..... 5.8 3.9 5.7 4.6 5.8 15.2 53.3 45.4 
uote oO 5.7 6.7 8.2 10.2 4.4 12.4 56.8 50.1 
Liberia do. 1.1 6.7 8 8 6.4 2.4 22.8 12.6 
Union of South Africa do 14.3 15.2 18.8 14.5 17.0 53.0 169.4 164.0 
British West Africa, total ° ............ O...00000 2.0 1.4 9 1.3 2.4 4.6 15.9 13.2 
French West Africa * do. 1.1 1.8 1.3 7 1.7 3.6 16.7 10.8 
Sterling area countries’ ................ dO...0sses 118.8{ 104.1 103.1 140.1 $33.0 1,462.2 | 1,084.1 
GENERAL IMPORTS 
Total general imports ................mil. dol...... 907.9 841.1 925.7 2,847.8 7,941.8 | 8,305.0 
= do. 203.6 204.1 203.9 645.1 1,736.5 | 1,840.3 
American Republics do 294.7 253.7 305.7 878.8 2,517.8 | 2,689.7 
Western Europe do. 201.0 176.2 199.5 591.0 1,425.8 | 1,724.7 
mdencies of Western Europe do........ TL 66.8 67.5 244.0 803.8 684.9 
er areas do. 137.5 140.4 149.1 489.0 1,458.4 | 1,365.3 
Northern North America ............. Brie 203.8 204.3 204.3 645.3 1,739.1 | 1,841.4 
Southern North America ............ p 103.0 94.6 80.7 353.4 1,046.9 | 1,040.9 
South America do. 208.1 173.6 240.0 572.7 1,633.6 | 1,803.0 
rope do. 204.2 179.0 202.1 602.7 1,461.5 | 1,755.4 
Asia do. 133.9 127.1 139.3 449.5 1,391.9 | 1,264.5 
Oceania do. 11.8 18.0 14.8 67.1 4 163.1 
Africa do. 43.0 44.6 44.5 157.1 479.3 436.8 
Western HEMISPHERE 
Canada........... mil. dol..... . ‘ 203.6 204.1 208.9 645.1 ‘67 1,736.5 | 1,840.8 
American Republics, total ..............d0....000 . % ’ 294.7 253.7 305.7 854.2 878.8 -L 9 2,517.3 | 2,689.7 
Mexico do. 5. : : 26.2 23.3 18.8 17.4 ; 95.3 68.3 296.3 287.7 
Central American Republics ....do........ 1.6 8.4 7.5 15.0 10.9 1.9 $3.5 2.1 10.2 33.7 173.7 198.2 
Costa Rica do. 1.2 1.2 1.3 3.0 2.2 1.6 3.8 1.4 10.3 6.7 23.6 28.1 
E! Salvador do 6.1 4 7 1.6 1.1 4 1.5 7.8 17,7 3.1 53.3 60.9 
Guatemala do. 4.0 2.1 1.6 3.9 1.8 1.2 1.7 15.7 17.3 6.9 48.7 49.1 
u do 6.7 43.0 36.8 40.7 45.1 $7.5 116.5 71.2 129.8} 123.39 368.1] $871.2 
Dominican Republi do 4.3 2.7 3.4 6.2 2.4 2.7 10.4 15.6 13.8 11.3 40.2 38.1 
Haiti do 2.0 1.0 6 9 8 & 3.7 6.8 2.9 2.4 22.7 9.6 
Argentina. do 15.1 11.4 16.4 27.7 10.0 11.2 43.0, 57.6 49,2 48.9 101.1 156.7 
v do. . 44 1.7 8.0 3.8 2.6 19.2 21.9 12.7 14.3 33.9 48.1 
Brazil do 0 63.1 88.9 56.8 48.0 00.7 201.6 216.1 151.5 | 205.4 592.8 540.9 
Chile do. 31.0 36.5 20.3 17.2 11.7 90.4 95.9 84.9 49.3 199.1 213.4 
Colombia “ do 35.7 36.3 41.7 42.8 52.7 105.6 100.2 113.0 . 283.9 352.2 
Ecuad do. 4.4 5.7 1.8 3.1 5.1 12.5 13.3 9.3 29.3 31.0 
Peru do. 1.3 3.9 8.4 7.0 9.7 15.1 18.8 23.4 43.0 63.4 
Uruguay do. 8.2 1.5 5.2 3.2 2.9 25.1 . 15.8 42.1 48.4 
Venezuela do. $1.7 34.8 35.6 35.8 41.0 99.8 101.4 105.0 295.1 $26.1 
Netherlands Antilles do. 1.6 8.9 11.4 9.4 10.9 28.4 49.1 $4.4 129.2 112.6 
Europe 
Western Europe, total *..............mijl. dol..... 53.0 44.6 165.9 201.0 176.2 199.5 468.6] 558.3 57.1 591.0 76.78 1,425.8} 1,724.7 
Austria do, 2.8 1.8 2.3 2.1 2.5 4.9 6.9 6.1 10.4 1.8 9.5 21.3 
Belgium and Luxembourg ..........d0....0 12.4 5.1 14.1 21.7 20.1 19.8 41.6 55.1 53.3 70.2 61.7 134.2 185.2 
Denmark do. 1.7 1.5 2.0 3.6 2.5 3.2 5.1 9.1 9.1 9.9 9.4 16.3 28.3 
rance do. 12.7 12.5 11.7 20.5 14.0 14.3 36.9 42.3 44.5 51.1 48.7 124.6 144.3 
West Germany do. 16.5 16.1 18.3 24.1 22.5 25.0 50.9 67.8 65.1 12.3 71.7 144.4 209.1 
Greece do 5 3 5 7 3 3 1.2 5.6 5.2 5.9 1.3 148 12.4 
8 a do 12.7 12.6 11.0 12.7 11.5 12.2 36.3 49.0 39.0 36.9 $6.4 108.7 112.3 
Netherlands do. 12.2 14.6 17.9 13.7 19.0 21.0 44.7 39.3 47.4 44.8 53.7 118.7 145.8 
Norway do 2.4 4.1 3.8 1.2 5.6 1.6 10.8 13.1 13.3 18.2 20.4 38.9 52.0 
Portugal do. 2.3 2.2 2.4 2.5 2.7 3.5 6.8 1.9 10.1 8.5 t 24.3 27.4 
Sweden ! do. 7.8 6.6 8.0 8.1 8.9 8.9 22.4 25.6 26.0 30.8 64.8 82.8 
Switzerland do. 12.7 9.9 13.7 14.6 10.0 15.8 36.4 41.4 37.5 36.1 100.8 114.1 
Turkey do 2.2 2.3 3.8 3.3 2.9 5.2 8.2 22.8 24.7 40.1 52.4 
United Kingdom do. 40.4 3.8 42.8 53.9 44.3 48.1 118.9 127.5 137.0 357.8 417.1 
apein do 6.4 4.6 5.7 4.2 4.0 4.6 16.7 19.5 14.8 43.1 47.4 
nland do. 2.3 2.3 2.8 4.0 2.9 2.3 1.3 12.1 11.4 26.2 $2.1 
Yugoslavia do. 3.7 1.0 3.4 2.9 1.6 1.5 8.1 10.1 1.5 29.1 24.5 
Soviet Bloc * do. 4.3 3.4 3.4 3.1 2.6 2.5 11.1 8.5 10.6 $1.0 7 
Czechoslovakia do 2 l 1 2 4 6 ast a 3 2 1.2 7 
nd do 1.9 1.3 4 1.3 1.2 1.1 3.6 2.4 4.4 18 11.6 
U. Ss. 3. R. do. 1.5 1.2 1.6 1.1 5 6il . 4.4 3.0 3.1 13.8 8.6 
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Monthly Quarterly 
Cumulative 
an.-Se 
1952 1953 1952 1953 . - 
Item 
Septem- Septem- |} Third | Fourth | First | Second | Third 
July | August ber July | August ber quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter} 1952 1953 
GENERAL IMPORTS—Continued 
ASIA AND OCEANIA 
Western Asia, total ....ccccsssserees mil. dol..... 14.5 12.9 13.7 17.0 15.5 19.1 41.1 51.1 46.0 50.1 51.6 103.3 147.7 
ran ty) 3.8 1.2 1.0 1.7 2.7 1.9 6.0 5.3 4.7 6.3 6.3 17.9 17.3 
Israel and Palestine..........ssseeees en 1.1 7 1.4 1.2 1.1 1.1 3.3 3.1 2.6 2.9 3.3 8.9 8.9 
Kuwait do 4.7 4.4 3.6 6.9 4.5 6.9 12.6 18.5 14.7 14.5 17.3 30.4 46.5 
Saudi Arabia do 3.4 5.3 6.1 4.5 5.0 6.1 14.8 17.3 16.5 19.8 15.6 $2. 51.9 
Far East, total do. 143.5 147.6 136.4 128.7 129.6 135.0 427.5 423.8 420.1 466.5 393.39 1,478.0] 1,279.9 
British Malaya do 21.0 23.1 21.7 15.4 15.2 14.6 65.8 71.2 61.5 63.1 45.2 $11. 169.9 
Ceylon , er * * ps 3.1 2.9 8.0 2.1 ya E; 9.0 8.0 9.7 8.5 7.2 $2.7 25.4 
China incl. Manchuria * ............ kgceseen 3 (x x 1 1 4 5 
Outer Mongolia do. i 1.4 11 6 { 3 1.5 5 } 3.1 2.0 { 20 1.9 2.3 25.7 6.2 
India do. 22.7 24.9 23.1 17.8 14.3 18.3 70.7 65.8 61.9 62.6 50.4 206.1 175.0 
Indochina dOvs.cseee Ki 5 1 4 1.1 2.3 1.8 4.7 5.8 2.3 3.8 9.1 11.9 
Indonesia do 19.2 24.7 18.9 21.0 14.9 20.2 62.8 57.7 56.9 59.4 56.1 218.6 172.4 
Japan BBicnee 19.0 18.0 23.6 28.7 26.5 28.5 60.6 70.2 60.5 66.0 | 73.7 159.1 200.8 
Korea, Republic Of .........cccccssserseess O.. seveee 2.7 10 2.0 2.7 3.7 1.6 5.7 6.3 4.5 8.5 8.0 12.2 20.9 
Pakistan ... do 2.6 1.5 1.2 1.7 1.3 6 5.2 6.2 8.1 7.9 3.5 17.2 19.6 
Philippines, "Republic OB badbetens BOaraw 26.1 23.6 19.0 25.0 22.4 27.4 68.6 48.5 59.9 84.7 74.7 187.5 219.4 
Thailand (Siam)  cccccsse.sccssssrserers BO .erscese 4.8 7.2 6.2 4.0 4.6 6.0 18.2 19.1 21.6 22.2 14.6 79.5 58.3 
Taiwan ........ do. 5 5 4 5 5 6 1.4 1.5 1.3 2.4 1.6 4.1 5.3. 
Australia _....... do 10.8 8.8 9.3 8.5 18.1 8.8 28.9 39.4 97.2 38.0 $0.4 114.5 105.6 
New Zealand | BB ractinal 6.6 8.1 5.4 2.8 4.8 6.0 20.0 12.0 13.1 28.1 13.6 72.5 54.7 
AFRICA 
INI soccaeacteghiienseceicinitgenerrececocavia is Set 2.3 2.8 2.2 3.1 2.5 3.0 7.38 11.3 7.3 11.9 8.6 22.3 27.7 
Belgian Congo do. 4.9 2.6 7.9 4.6 11.4 5.4 15.3 24.0 17.4 21.9 21.3 57.4 60.7 
British East Africa, total ® ............ Bites 3.2 5.8 1.9 2.4 2.7 2.8 10.8 16.1 12.6 8.3 7.9 40.6 28.8 
British West ,Africa ° do. 7.4 4.9 8.4 7.9 4.6 4.1 15.8 20.3 35.8 36.4 16.6 91.1 88.8 
Egypt do. 7.5 2.5 A 1.6 8 1.6 10.4 9.9 11.5 8.3 4.0 66.1 23.8 
Ethiopia... do. 8 1.6 1.0 . 7 2.6 3.7 3.4 2.4 8.4 9.0 6.9 15.8 24.4 
French West Africa ¢ do. 7 4 mt 9 x) 1.2 1.1 ot 3.8 5.0 3.0 18.2 11.8 
Liberia do 1.6 3.1 2.3 2.8 2.2 1.6 6.9 7.4 8.3 5.3 6.6 28.9 
Union of South Africa do 8.3 7.8 8.3 6.4 7.3 7.1 24.8 21.3 28.5 20.6 20.7 84.0 38 
Sterling area countries ® ........004+.- Ou. ..000 140.9 132.9 130.7 139.1 127.2 135.1 404.6 428.4 447.0 460.8 | 401.3 § 1,432.8} 1,309.1 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS *” 
ECONOMIC CLASSES 
Crude materials..........sscsceseresees mil. dol..... 87.2 114.8 147.0 96.9 127.5 198.5 348.9 504.7 363.4 399.0 $62.98 1,478.7 | 1,125.4 
Indexes: Value ........ "1936-88—100.. 156 206 268 174 229 248 209 302 217 238 217 295 224 
Unit value . osncupeanii tguoed iat cine 239 238 244 224 228 233 240 240 233 230 228 246 230 
Quantity do, 65 86 108 78 100 106 87 126 93 104 95 120 97 
Crude foodstuffs mil. dol..... 73.1 79.8 80.2 82.0 71.6 77.7 283.1 304.0 302.5 225.3 231.39 1,065.3 759.1 
Indexes: Value ........ pana ts ms 639 698 702 717 626 679 680 886 882 657 674 1,085 788 
Unit value .. Sa 243 228 227 215 210 215 233 222 222 218 213 238 217 
Quantity do, 263 307 809 834 . 297 317 293 499 398 302 316 436 $39 
Manufactured foodstuffs ............ mil. dol... 59.3 49.2 60.5 60.5 50.8 55.0 159.0 185.9 171.1 163.6 364.8 542.0 501.0 
Indexes: Value ............1936-38=100.... 422 350 359 431 362 392 877 441 406 388 395 429 396 
Unit value ........cccseeeeee yeaa 184 179 184 193 189 196 182 178 181 186 192 178 186 
Quantity do. 230 196 196 223 192 200 207 247 225 209 205 242 218 
Semimanuflactures .......scccsrsserses mil. dol..... 108.1 116.4 124.3 110.5 107.0 122.8 348.8 388.1 382.0 339.0 340.49 1,231.2} 1,011.8 
Indexes: Value ............ 1936-38=—100.... 250 269 288 256 247 284 269 29 256 261 262 $16 260 
Unit value ....cc.ccccereeree O....0000 205 208 203 203 202 202 205 204 200 201 202 206 201 
Quantity do, 122 129 142 126 123 141 18 147 1 13 13 153 129 
Finished manufactures ............+ mil. dol..... 686.7 714.2 815.3 989.7 817.8 833.3 || 2,216.2 | 2,386.3] 2,674.6} 8,059.1 | 2,640.8 § 6,951.2 | €374.6 
Indexes: Value .. ~1936-88— oe . 576 599 684 830 686 699 619 66 748 855 7 648 780 
Unit value | cqovehvontiicanepe th stabion 201 199 200 200 201 202 200 199 203 200 201 201 201 
Quantity do. 286 301 $41 416 $41 346 309 $35 368 428 367 323 388 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
Agricultural exports, total........ mil. dol..... 170.1 186.7 221.0 196.5 201.2 234.4 } 577.8 862.4 785.8 640.8 632.19 2,568.7 | 2,008.7 
Meat prod. and edible fats.. {ni mil. UB... 53.8 53.9 $9.2 41.8 53.4 43.9 147.0 179.7 191.1 165.4 149.1 659.4 505.5 
1. dol.....} 9.1 9.3 6.9 9.0 9.4 9.3 |] 25.3 26.8 26.7 26.9 27.7 116.2 81.3 
Lard, incl. rendered 
DOEK fat ccccrceersevereseseneees { mil, 1B ...00- $2.4 87.3 26.6 $3.2 $4.5 24.4 96.3 184.0 136.6 103.4 92.1 499.7 $32.1 
mil. dol..... 3.9 4.4 3.1 4.0 4.7 4.3 11.4 14.3 13.8 12.2 18.0 72.0 $9. 
Dairy products and CG8.....-+.00-+-AO...000- 1.4 8.3 6.5 10.8 8.7 8.0 22.2 23.8 22.8 24.6 27.5 70.1 74.9 
Grains and preparations.......3....... O...00e 85.4 82.6 90.3 90.6 71.3 83.7 258.3 340.6} 386.1 235.6 245.69 1,142.4) 977.3 
Coarse grains do. 16.5 15.9 20.1 18.3 20.0 23.5 52.4 107.6 78.5 64.2 61.8 232.1 204.4 
Rice mil. Weer] — Dh1ed 51.9| 102.3} 124.8 57.7) 11451] 295.6| 564.5| 400.8} 249.9| 296.99 1,199.5) 910.1 
mil. dol..... 14.2 5.2 9.8 14.1 6.0 11.3 29.2 62.9 41.2 26.0 $1.5 104.2 7 
Wheat, Incl. wheat fiour..f mil. buw..... 21.4 26.8 27.2 26.5 20.8 21.7 75.4 83.0 99.7 65.5 69.0 $35.2 234.1 
mil. dol..... 51.6 58.4 57.5 S5.2- 42.5 45.9 167.5 171.9 208.0 136.7 148.6 769.8 488,38 
Vegetables and preparations........ . 6.7 6.3 6.4 7.2 6.8 8.7 19.4 28.1 23.1 28.8 22.6 78.3 4. 
Fruits and preparations.. ~~ ee 13.9 12.8 10.4 13.3 12.8 11.3 $7.0 $7.5 $4.1 35.4 37.4 102.5 107.0 
Vegetable oils (expressed) and 
fats," waxes and oilseeds....do.... 8.1 10.6 5.1 8.4 7.2 6.2 23.8 59.0 33.2 28.5 21.7 99.0 83.5 
Soybean oil, crude and . : 
RE ET Ss mil. Ub... 14.3 24.6 11.8 6.1 8.3 6.5 50.2 $3.0 9.0 9.9 20.9 170.1 99.7 
mil. o-- 2.0 3.2 1.5 8 1.0 9 6. 7.0 1.3 1.5 2.6 22.7} 5.4 
Boybeans, except canned § mil. Ib...... 53.6 90.2 18.1 109.9 75.1 67.8 161.8 835.1 $81.0 252.8 585.9} 1,078.2 
mil. dol..... 2.9 4.5 9 5.4 8.6 3.2 8.3 42.8" 22.4 19.4 12.19 30.0 63.9 
Tobacco, unmanufactured.....{ mil. 1b... 26.1 34.7 $0.5 24.6 40.5 60.3 111.3 122.8 94.7 119.0 125.5 273.7 |} or 
mil. dol..... 16.3 21.5 $1.1 14.1 26.9 40.6 68.9 17.8 60.4 17.9 81.6 168.6] © 229.9 
eaten, raw, excluding a 
linters thous. bales on 107 241 115 193 200 $95 1,099 798 689 508 2,993 1,995 
mil. dol........ 9.8 20.9 50.1 21.0 $5.0 37.0 80.9 218.0 145.8 127.0 93.1 644.2 365.3 
All other agricultural exports........do......<.| 13.3 14.5 14.1 22.1 23.1 29.7 42.0 50.9 54.1 56.1 749 147.4 185.1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS “—Continued 
Monthly Quarterly 
Cumulative 
a i Jan.-Sept. 
1952 1953 1952 1953 
Item 
Septem- Septem- || Third | Fourth | First Second | Third 
July August ber July August ber quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 1952 2953 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES—Con. Cr 
/“ Nonagricultural exports, total........do........ 844.3 887.7 996.3 | 1,148.2 973.4 993.0 || 2,728.2] 2,906.6] 3,107.8] $,545.2| 3,109.69 8,699.7! 9,762.7 C: 
Type I “special category” (no 
commodity breakdown) Sseeginoed O....0+0 37.1 47.7 136.2 206.0 86.0 126.3 221.0 $15.4 433.8 516.3 418.3 534.9 | 1,368.4 
Excluding Type I “special 
category” u mil. dol.... 807.2 839.9 860.0 937.3 887.4 866.6 2,507.2 | 2,591.2] 2,674.0] 8,028.9 2,691.3 7 8,164.8 | 8,394.2 M 
by II “special category” (incl. 
Exclu alls , | ets O0...000+- 150.8 163.0 170.1 245.2 231.7 137.2 483.9 476.5 589.9¢ 792, 614.19 1,276.6 | 1,906.7 
‘g all “special cate- & 
do. 656.4 677.0 689.9 692.1 655.7 729.4 2,028.3 | 2,114.8] 2,084.1] 2396.2] 2,077.2 6,888.2 | 6,487.5 
Rubber manufactures including 
synthetic rubber .................-.. MEME. 11.6 13.2 11.4 10.5 9.9 12.2 36.2 80.8 34.3 36.3 32.6 125.7 1038.1 
Auto tires (casings)........ thousands 140 159 154 137 142 158 453 275 803 384 437 1,290 1,124 | 
mil. dol..... 3.8 4.8 4.1 3.4 3.2 4.0 12.7 8.8 11.7 12.0 10.6 46.2 34.3 F 
Textile manufactures do. 42.7 50.8 50.6 47.8 45.5 55.8 144.1 170.1 161. 9 164.3 149.1 489.1 475.3 
Cotton cloth, duck, and tire 
fabric ......... al tacaierstinill mil. aq. yd. 54.2 63.3 61.8 47.5 45.4 54.9 179.4 196.6 155.4 174.9 147.6 565.0 478.0 
mil. dol..... 13.4 16.5 16.5 13.3 12.6 14.6 46.4 63.5 45.4 47.4 40.5 159.1 133.2 
Synthetic woven cloth (except 
pile and upholstery fabrics, etc., A 
and tire fabries)............ mil. eq. yd. 10.2 12.6 12.8 11.8 9.5 15.3 35.7 43.0 53.6 46.6 36.1 140.3 136.4 
mil. dol...... 4.3 5.7 5.8 4.9 4.1 6.4 15.8 19.4 23.9 19.8 15.4 62.7 59.0 
Sawmill products, ...............} mil. bd. ft. 48.7 67.7 48.5 538.0 54.2 52.5 165.0) 145.9) 168.7) 165.6| 159.89 581.3) 489.1 
mil. dol..... 5.4 1.3 5.3 5.5 5.4 5.0 18.0 15.3 17.1 16.9 15.9 61.3 49.8 
Paper, related products an 
MMANULACEUTES ooecccervevseevnereeeeeseees <a 10.1 9.8 9.5 9.2 11.0 30.3 29.9 28.2 34.6 29.74 194.6 92.5 
‘oal mil. 8. tons..| - 4.3 4.7 4.3 8.7 4.1 t 3.6 13.2 9.5 5.8 10.8 11.4 42.8 28.0 
mil, dol......... 37.5 43.7 40.4 $2.4 36.4 33.8 121.6 92.8 57.8 95.8 102.6 401.1 256.2 
Petroleum and products................ do.....+.. 71.4 64.3 60.5 55.8 54.5 54.7 196.1 188.9 171.9 180.1 165.0 604.2 517.0 
Motor fuel and gasoline.. =. pe — os 1.9 2.0 2.6 2.4 2.4 6.1 ee 6.8 7.0 7.4 16.5 21.1 
: mil. dol..... 4.4 11.4 13.4 16.1 17.3 16.3 39.2 2.5 40.6 1 49.7 105.5 134.4 
Gas oil, distillate and residual = : 
Bibel ..<crcccoccasecssovecccenece mil, bbl... 5.5 3.9 $4.5 3.5 3.2 3.6 13.8 12.3 13.3 18.5 10.4 40.9 37.2 
mil dol..... 16.0 11.3 13.8 10.5 8.9 10.7 41.1 37.3 39.0 88.9 30.1 117.9 108.0 
Lubricating oils ..,...........§ mil. bbl..... 1.3 1.6 1.1 1.1 1.1 9 4.0 2.9 2.6 3.0 3.1 12.4 8.7 
mil. dol..... 22.2 23.8 17.2 15.9 14,4 13.7 63.2 48.8 40.9 43.8 44.0 207.5 128.7 
Iron and steel POOR { Sos 8. tons 209 284 348 249 232 242 841 1,209 912 880 723 8,305 2,516 
mhil. dol........ .. 24.4 35.2 48.9 36.3 33.1 36.2 108.4 171.4 135.5 131.1 105.7 449.9 372.3 
Ferroalloys and nonferrous 
metals do 17.0 16.6 19.4 13.4 15.8 16.3 53.0 52.1 33.3 34.7 45.5 168.4 113.5 
Metal manufactures We .nvrasseseorecvens a 22.6 25.0 26.4 25.8 25.1 30.7 74.0 84.9 81.1 90.5 81.5 256.6 253.1 
Steel bolts, nails, pipe 
fittings, et¢. 0.0... jthous. s. tons 12 U4 18 17 21 24 45 57 59 65 61 210 185 
t mil. dol....... 5.5 6.2 6.9 6.7 7.0 8.4 18.7 22.4 22.5 25.4 22.2 78.0 70.2 
Machinery, excluding Type I ™....do........ 223.2 219.5 209.8 234.8 211.2 235.0 652.4 669.9 736.2 809.9 680.9 2,156.5 | 2,227.0 
Excluding all “special cate- 
gory 215.3 208.8 199.8 219.0 196.4 221.7 624.0 629.0 676.3 759.1 637.0 f 2,082.0 | 2,072.8 
Electrical, excluding Type I™ ¥ > = 65.8 60.1 57.1 61.9 57.0 61 173.0 184.3 203.7 222.1 180.2 504.7 606.0 } 
Excluding all “special onto. ; 
«ad 0. 50.3 50.7 49.3 48.9 44.9 51.4 50. ' 153.4 x 456.2 u 
Industrial, excluding all “spe- _ aan ssl.6 in — 
. cial category” ™“ do. 122.4 121.8 118.8 123.2 110.4 124.3 363.0 370.2 386.3 412.6 357.99 1,186.4) 1,156.8 
Engines, turbines and parte | 
n.e.e. 13.3 12.0 11.1 14.1 11.9 13.4 6.4 és $4.7 . . 119.0 2. 
Construction, excavating, min- 4 . oe =e -_ _ 
<= oes related - 
machinery 0. 42.1 41.0 36.0 36.8 36.4 36.6 119.1 123.5 A 09.8 2.7 r 
Machine tools and metal- 9 111.5 137.7 1 89 $71.0 
; working machines “ ........ do........ 20.1 20.4 21.8 21.9 15.9 19.9 62.3 70.9 80.3 73.9 57.68 191.2] 2i1.8 
Other industrial do 46.9 48.4 49.8 50.4 46.3 54.5 145.1 151.4 147.8 163.0 151.2 483.5 461.9 
arrays po ap t, ? y ; 14.0 bs : 11.4 34.5 25.1 82.5 46.2 37.8 115.7 116.5 
ractors and parts............0.... _ ae . 6. 26.8 4 27.1 56.7 > 86.6 i 17.9 261.2 ¥ 
Excluding all “special eute- 6.4 = mete 
‘. 0. 20.6 15.7 14.5 23.9 21.3 23.7 50.9 77.0 y 68.9 235.1 c 
Automobiles, parts, accessories, and 64.8 me _— 
service equipment. ............... ra 101.9 93.2 115.8 112.8 97.3 99.5 310.9 306.1 400.7 438.8 $09.7 § 1,058.8) 1,149.1 
Excluding all “special cate- ich . he 
.- 0 69.9 ° 67.8 77.6 13.5 76.8 192.7 256.5 a 227.8 780.3 " 
Commercial-type motor 6.5 5° yoni 
trucks, MEW cen... = J thousands) 11.8 5.9 9.3 9.8 12.5 12.2 27.0 36.5 36.2 $1.6 34.4 117.5 102.2 
mil. dol.... 23.4 15.4 19.8 18.9 24.5 24.6 58.6 10.5 70.0 61.4 67.9 242.0 199.2 
Passenger cars and chassis, 
new thousands 10.6 6.6 10.3 12.9 11.5 10.1 27.6 27.0 44.5 46.6 $4.5 114.1 125.7 
mil. dol..... 18.9 11.8 18.2 23.4 20.1 17.1 48.9 46.7 80.4 85.3 60.68 197.8) 2963 
Aireraft, (largely “special 
category”) do. 65.2 33.8 43.9 63.9 78.5 54.0 142.9 186.1 226.1 254.2 196.3 423.0 676.7 
Railway aespabetion equip- re eo Pr . ai te. ce ‘ 
ment A . 4 3. 4 ° 20.2 4. 16.5 27.8 $2.6 56.5 16.4 
Chemicals and related products, me 
excluding Type I ™................ pa 62.6 63.8 62.4 65.7 62.3 77.5 188.9 182.9 180.3 210.6 205.4, 636.3 596.3 
Excluding all “special 
catego: do. 60.3 62.6 60.7 64.3 61.4 75.9 183.7 178.5 177.1 208.4 201.6 622.8 582.0 
— te pharmaceutical 
reparations do. 16.2 16.7 16.4 17.4 15.9 21.0 49.8 47.9 45.6 67.2 54.4 173.3 157.1 
Chemical specialties ......... ebeinewed BOimwnii 20.7 20.9 19.7 19.8 20.4 25.1 61.2 0.0 60.6 69.1 65.3 201.4 195.0 
Industrial chemicals * ............. , ae 9.5 9.3 9.6 9.7 10.0 11.3 28.3 8.5 27.8 28.7 $1.0 101.2 87.5 j 
Small arms, ammunition, and 
ports (largely * “special 
do 23.9 60.6 46.8 116.8 100.3 83.7 131.2 94.6 114.7 180.7 250.8 294.5 546.2 
Other nonagricultural ™ .............. O....0000! 80.4 96.2 102.4 93.3 90.5 104.2 279.0 291.5 278.7 $23.2 287.9 858.3 889.7 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Monthly Quarterly 
Cumulative 
Jan.-Sept. 
1952 1953 1952 1953 
Item 
Septem- Septem-|| Third | Fourth | First | Second | Third 
July | August ber July | August ber quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter} 1952 19538 
ECONOMIC CLASSES 
Crude materials mil. dol... 215.6] 210.8] 205.2] 215.9| 203.0] 226.1 631.6| 696.8] 677.1| 671.2] 645.08 2,240.6) 1,093.4 
Indexes: Value ...0.00 1936-38=100.... 840 833 $24 341 320 $57 332 367 356 353 339 3 
Unit value ..........000 do........ 243 286 239 281 235 232 239 232 236 231 233 264 233 
Quantity 140 141 186 147 136 154 139 158 151 153 146 149 150 
Crude foodstuffs ........ 149.4] 144.4] 177.2] 157.7| 146.7] 208.5|| 471.0] 543.8] 574.4] 514.5} 518.09 1,524.5] 1,601.9 
Indexes: Value 526 509 624 556 517 7135 553 638 674 604 602 597 627 
Unit value ..0vssseere do....... 517 520 523 520 528 538 520 515 508 518 527 516 518 
Quantity do 102 98 119 107 99 136 106 124 133 117 114 116 121 
Manufactured foodstuffs ............ mil, dol..... 97.2 98.4 101.9 101.2 95.4 99.4 297.5) 244.4 267.8} 308.8 296.19 837.6} 872.7 
Indexes: Value ............ 1936-38=100.... 308 312 328 321 302 $15 314 258 3 326 313 295 3 
Unit value sesecsssseeseees Within 298 295 297 294 227 228 225 225 216 222 226 221 221 
2 Quantity 138 138 142 148 133 188 139 115 181 147 1 133 139 
Semimanufactures veer 200.6 | 201.3| 220.6] 292.1] 221.1| 211.6|| 622.5] 727.9) 691.2] 759.5] 664.79 1,987.7 | 2,116.4 
Indexes: Value ............ wet 478 480 526 553 527 505 495 579 549 604 528 487 561 
Unit value wesssecsecseens BBindied 248 249 243 232 233 232 247 242 241 2386 232 250 237 
-_ Quantity 193 192 216 239 227 218 200 240 228 255 228 237 
Finished manufactures . 175.4| 161.7| 175.6] 185.7] 169.4] 182.4|| 512.7] 572.0) 6542.1] 560.3] 537.59 1,521.6] 1,639.9 
Indexes: Value ............ bios 440 406 441 466 425 458 429 478 453 469 450 424 457 
Unit value .....ssereeesees O....044 226 289 229 287 287 290 288 286 284 286 288 294 286 
RE 5 Pee 154 140 152 163 148 158 149 167 160 164 156 144 160 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
Agricultural Imports, total........ mil. dol..... $29.8 $37.7 359.1 $27.5 $02.6 $82.2 || 1,026.6 | 1,072.6 1,128.7} 1,082.6] 1,012.29 8,446.3 | 8,218.5 
Meat PPoducts .....ccccsessvseere mil. 1d...046 30.0 41.4 48.1 $9.5 26. 25.8 119.5 96.1 83.0 88.1 92.0 278.3 263.1 
e mil dol..... 14.8 13.9 14.1 20.1 13. 14.0 42.8 39.0 40.6 46.2 48.0 119.9 134.8 
Hides and skins ™................ mil. pieces 6.7 6.4 5.1 5.9 5.6 6.2 18.2 16.5 18.1 26.8 17.7 48.3 62.6 
? mil. dol..... 5.8 5.3 3.9 6.2 6.5 6.7 15.1 14.0 16.0 26.0 19.4 46.1 61.5 
Guano, fodders, and feeds..........d0....... 23.8 17.9 23.7 15.0 17.6 17.3 65.4 78.5 37.5 52.0 49.9 161.4 139.5 
Fruits, edible nuts, and 
vegetables  ..........00+ Seseeessenses mil, dol..... 15.2 16.8 19.1 17.5 18.0 19.1 51.1 62.2 66.8 60.8 54.6 156.7 182.1 
Cocoa or cacao beans.......... mil, WD... 29.1 20.3 19.5 46.7 30.4 23.7 68.8 122.4 177.0 183.9 100.8 453.1 461.7 
mil. dol..... 10.2 6.9 6.3 13.8 9.3 7.6 23.4 36.1 48.3 52.3 - 30.6 142.2 131.3 
Coffee mil. 1d... 185.9 191.9 246.7 194.0 174.2 281.1 624.5 688.7 779.4 618.1 649.49 1,992.5 | 2,046.9 
mil. dol... 95.4 99.2 126.6 102.6 92.9 155.9 $21.2 353.8 395.6 $25.0 351.5 § 1,022.2 | 1,072.1 
CAME SUGAT soecrecsvoreresvesnecereerss mil. Ib....... 790.2 791.7 703.9 756.3 757.1 697.0 || 2,285.7 907.9 | 2,007.8 | 2,424.6 | 2,210.49 6,775.9 | 6,642.9 
mil. dol..... 43.7 45.3 40.2 43.1 43.8 40.4 129.2 51.3 109.0 186.7 2 364.5 373.0 
Crude rubber cecvsseresseres eoreeeee mil, Ub....0. 112.8 150.4 114.4 122.4 98.9 131.8 $77.1 409.0 378.9 $99.0| 352.7] 1,893.9 | 1,130.6 
mil. dol... 33.3 41.0 30.8 26.4 21.7 27.4 105.1 101.6 97.7 93.3 75.58 ° 516.8 " 
Vegetable oils (expressed) , 
and oilseeds mil. lb. ¥ 66.3 74.3 61.4 63.0 59.8 79.2 202.0 239.1 197.7 245.1 202.1 615.2 645.0 
mil. dol.. 10.0 10.7 8.1 12.3 10.2 12.3 28.9 $5.8 33.8 43.0 34.8 101.4 111.5 
Tobacco, Seas mil. 1D... 9.0 9.6 9.2 7.7 9.3 10.5 27.8 25.8 26.3 26.3 27.4 77.8 80.0 
mil. dol..... 6.7 7.7 * Mee 6.0 7.6 7.9 21.5 19.2 20.8 20.4 21.4 61.4 62.6 
Hard vegetable fibers. do 5.1 9.5 5.4 4.1 4.8 4.6 20.0 27.4 20.2 17.8 13.5 84.6 51.5 
Sisal and ie aD thous.l.ton 6.9 17.1 9.4 10.5 9.7 12.3 33.4 54.6 44.8 35.7 $2.6 123.9 113.0 
mil. dol..... 2.7 6.7 2.9 2.5 2.1 2.7 12.3 19.0 12.7 8.7 7.2 56.4 5 
Manila and abaca.............jthous.l.ton 4.7 5.7 4.7 3.0 5.9 3.6 15.2 16.7 13.3 17.2 12.6 50.9 43.1 
mil. dol..... 2.0 2.4 2.0 1.4 2.4 1.4 6.4 7.3 5.8 8.1 5.2 5 19.1 
Wool, unmanufactured ...... mil. 1b.* $1.0 27.0 28.1 30.6 19.2 22.7 86.1 115.0 101.0 76.9 72.5 260.7 250.4 
mil. dol..... 27.6 23.9 25.0 27.8 19.5 21.8 76.6 107.3 98. 76.0 69.1 274.9 243.2 
Nonagricultural imports, total......do........ 508.4 478.8 521.3 565.1 533.0 546.0 || 1,508.6 | 1,712.8 | 1,@29.0] 1,781.8 | 1,644.1 9 4,515.8 | 5,004.9 
Fish, including shellfish do. 17.4 14.2 14.7 19.0 17.3 16.0 46.3 0 . 47.7 4 145. 
Undressed furs do. 6.6 5.2 4.3 4.8 5.0 4.6 16.1 17.4 22.1 17.7 14.5 57.0 54.3 
Textiles and textile manufac- 

CUES 2.0.2... do. 42.2 40.9 40.7 39.9 35.6 8.8 123.8 135.5 117.7 118.8 121.1 377.3 $57.6 
Cotton manufactures 4.0.06... BPrcersers 4.5 5.2 5.2 5.3 5.9 7.4 14.9 17.1 6. 17.2 18.6 42. 51. 
NE Ge SES Rae mil. Ub... 54.0 54.6 42.0 30.9 29.6 $1.8 140.7 144.6 130.1 107.1 92.3 338.2 $29.5 

mil. dol..... 11.0 8.9 7.7 5.8 5.0 5.5 27.6 26.1 23.5 18.2 15.8 87.6 57.6 
Flax, hemp, and ramie............do........ 1.8 2.0 2.5 2.2 2.5 3.1 6.3 9.4 9.1 7.0 7.8 19.3 23. 

ool semimanufactures .......... BOsctk 6.6 6.4 5.9 3.3 2.6 2.9 18.9 22.7 11.5 13.2 8.8 52.2 33.5 
Wool manufactures ..........c0000 ee 9.7 8.3 8.7 10.7 9.0 9.7 26.7 26.0 18.7 25.2 29.5 63.8 73.3 
Silk manufactures do. 2.7 3.0 3.7 2.9 3.3 3.5 9.4 10.9 8.5 6.9 9.8 23.9 25.2 
Synthetic fibers and manu- 

factures do 2.4 3.3 2.9 3.7 2.8 2.3 8.5 7.0 11.0 11.0 8.8 30.6 30.8 

Rayon filaments not exceed- : 

ing 30 inches in length 
other than waste........ | mil. Ib....... 3.8 5.8 4.9 7.4 5.4 $.2}| @ 15.5 11.0 22.3 24.3 16.0 57.7 62.6 
mil. dol..... 1.5 2.3 2.0 2.5 1.8 1.1 5.8 4.3 7.8 8.1 5.3 23. 21.2 
Sawmill products ........... , mil. bd. ft. 183.4 200.3 227.3 253.0 246.4 2538. 611.0 740.5 622.8 731.9 753.1 9 1,746.4) 2,107.8 
mil. dol. 16.1 18.2 21.0 21.5 21.7 21.5 55.3 ° 54.2 63.5 64.7 156.1 182.5 
Paper and paper materials..........do........ 73.9 73.5 78.9 74.6 82.7 76.7 226.3 245.8 223.4 236.8 284. 680.3 694.2 
W0d Pulp crccrcceccesereseeee f thous. s. ton 123 140 162 165 187 179 425 595 * 529 566 S53if 1,346 1,626 
mil. dol. .... 17.2 18.5 20.5 19.3 23.0 21.6 56.2 72.7 65.2 69.4 63.8 199.1 198.5 
BES WRTIE  cecsecscescescssssnccetees { mil. Ib......| 855.9 801.1 845.8 808.7 873.8 804.1 || 2,502.7 | 2,590.6 | 2,384.8 | 2,589.3 | 2,486.6 | 7,481.7 | 7,410.7 
mil. dol. 50. 47.4 49.9 48.3 51.9 48.1 147.4 152.9 139.8 151.1 148.4 418.9 439.2 
Petroleum and products ............. P| 54.5 51.8 52.2 59.6 58.2 67.7 158.5 190.4 187.6 180.5 185.5 501.4 553.6 
rude petroleum .......... mil. bbL..... 17.8 18.6 18.6 19.2 19.1 21.9 55.0 57.1 55.0 60.8 60.2 150.4 176.0 
mil. dol..... 36.9 38.5 38.7 41.2 42.4 48.7 114.1 119.5 115.6 123.3 132.3 319.4 371.2 
Residual fuel oil.......s...§ mil. bbl... 8.3 6.9 8.9 9.3 7.5 9.2 24.0 39.8 42.1 $2.4 26.0 93.3 100.6 
mil. dol..... 14.5 11.6 12.5 15.9 13.4 16.2 38.6 63.5 . 52.0 45.6 157.0 162.5 
_ Precious and semiprecious 

stones do 13.7 10.3 16.0 15.3 13.0 17.2 40.0 46.7 46.4 41.8 45.4 129.9} 138.6 
Diamonds: 

Rough, uncut ..........§ thous. carat 34 48 72 59 41 69 15 127 222 163 170 522 555 

mil. dol....... 3.0 2.2 5.7 5.3 2.8 5.6 10.9 15.2 18.0 11.1 13.8 37.0 42.9 

Cut but not set..........f thous. carat 52 29 45 36 $3 43 126 121 107 112 112 316 $31 

mil. dol....... 5.8 8.4 5.1 3.9 3.5 4.9 13.8 14.4 13.2 12.7 12.3 87.3 )~ $8.2 
Industrial  ..........00s000-) thous. carat] 1.01% 769 929 1,198 1,205 1,232 2,711 3,516 3.024 3,463 3,634] 10,177) 10,121 
U mil. dol. .... 8.5 2.9 3.5 4.3 4.8 4.5 10.0 11.9 9.7 12.4 * 40. . 
Tron and steel-mill 
products 7*  .......006 ceseoseses§ thous. 8. ton 87 101 133 284 261 220 $21 579 444 750 765 1,143 1,959 
mil. dol. .... 13.1 12.9 16.8 28.8 25.2 20.0 42.8 69.8 56.6 81.9 74.0 143.5 212.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Monthly Quarterly 
Cumulative 
Jan.-Sept. 
Item 1952 1953 1952 1953 
Septem- Septem-|| Third | Fourth | First | Secund | Third 
July | August ber July | August her quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter quarter§ 1952 1953 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES—Con. 
Nonagricultural imports—Continued 
Nonferrous ores and metals, 
ineluding ferroalloys...... mil. dol. 143.0 126.0 131.2 147.4 136.0 131.1 400.2 434.6 428.4 466.8 414.6§ 1,127.5} 1,309.7 
Ferroalloys. do. 16.1 16.4 16.7 33.8 26.8 25.4 49.1 64.6 71.0 82.6 85.9 135 239.5 
Aluminum do. 7.9 5.8 6.5 18.2 17.6 20.4 20.3 27.8 48.9 38.5 56.2 57.9 143.6 
ee gh ee Oy mil. Ld... 182.7 122.0 134.9 132.4 96.9 116.7 389.6 378.4 829.6 489.1 346.0 895.6 | 1,114.8 
mil. dol..... 42.3 42.8 47.7 41.5 $1.1 35.5 182.8 132.2 113.8 143.2 108.0 278.9 
Lead ™ Mil. Lb... 66.2 80.4 94.4 61.5 82.5 44.1 241.0 871.7 253.0 264.7 188.0 917.7 705.7 
mil. dol..... 10.6 13.0 14.8 1.7 10.2 5.7 38.0 54.1 33.1 33.8 23.7 154.1 90.6 
Nickel * c.ccccorccccscsnsessessescsvee$ Mil. 1D...c000 19.6 19.5 18.2 17.2 23.2 24.9 57.8 64.4 63.1 66.8 65.3 172.5 195.8 
mil. dol..... 9.7 8.9 9.1 9.8 12.4 14.1 27.8 30.6 31.9 33.8 36.2 82.5 102.0 
Tin™ mil. Ub....... 27.1 24.8 19.8 19.3 18.4 16.3 71.7 67.7 72.1 61.9 54.0 172.0 188.0 
mil. dol..... 32.0 28.9 23.6 19.5 17.6 14.8 84.5 78.4 84.4 70.1 51.9 202.5 206.4 
Zine * Mil. Wvmel 158.8 16.9 29.9 133.7 109.9 106.9 205.6 143.6 217.7 460.0 350.4 § 1,258.0 | 1,028.1 
mil. dol..... 15.1 1.9 3.3 9.1 8.4 6.9 20.3 16.2 20.5 35.1 24.5 134.4 80. 
Machinery and vehicles................d0....... 81.0 24.9 24.1 29.1 21.1 23.4 80.0 92.1 102.1 98.1 13.6 261.7 273.8 
Agricultural machinery and 
im 6.5 49 4.6 5.0 2.1 2.9 16.0 18.1 29.7 23.8 10.0 80.1 63.4 
Other machinery do. 12.3 12.1 10.9 15.5 12.1 13.4 35.4 41.2 43.1 44.9 41.0 111.8 129.1 
Automobiles and trucks..{ thousands 3.4 2.8 3.0 4.5 2.0 1.4 9.2 10.9 10.4 8.6 7.9 23.6 26.9 
mil. dol..... 4.5 3.9 4.3 3.3 3.1 2.2 12.6 15.5 15.9 13.7 8.6 30.8 38.2 
Chemicals and related products..do........ 15.1 17.4}. 21.8 22.1 20.4 21.8 53.8 58.9 18.3 87.0 64.3 185.0 229.6 
Industrial chemicals .............+ eccincs 3.2 3.4 4.5 6.4 5.4 5.5 11.1 14.1 18.5 21.3 17.4 49.7 57.1 
Fertilizers and 
materials pee thous. s. ton 141 169 238 169 167 179 548 610 894 968 518 1,867 2,375 
mil. dol. .... 6.6 8.3 10.7 8.2 + 9 25.6 28.0 41.6 44.7 25.2 86.6 111.6 



































* Total MSP shipments are included in grand totals and area 
tals, while only that part not classed as ‘‘special category"’ is in- 
ed in continent and country totals (see headnote). 


2 See note of explanation at beginning of table. Type I “‘special 
category’, exports include those commodities not reported sep- 
arately; Type II. those commodities reported separately for which 
country estination is not available. 

* This total includes Iceland and Trieste, in addition to the coun- 
tries shown. 


* The 11 Eastern European countries in the Soviet Bloc include 

Albania, Bulgaria, East rmany, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithu- 
and Rumania in addition to the countries shown. 

* Includes Gold Coast, Nigeria, and other British West Africa. 

* Includes Cameroon, French Equatorial Africa, and French West 


ca. 
* Data cover trade with countries in Sterling area as of September 


* This total includes Iceland, Ireland (Eire), and Trieste, in ad- 
dition to the countries shown. . 

* Includes British Somaliland, Seychelles and Dependencies, 

ritius and ndencies, and British East Africa. 

%” Exports of United States or domestic merchandise. 
™% Includes edible and inedible oils and fats. 

*® Commodity data exclude ‘“‘special category’’ items as indicated 
in footnotes 14 and 15. 

% Groupings are those of the Janua 





18 Includes a few nonagricultural items—quantity excludes a few 
small ‘items not reported in pieces. F 

#% Oil equivalent. 

® Clean content pounds. 

21 Quantity figures exclude a few items not reported in terms of 
weight which are included in the value figures. 

2 Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured copper; 
value also covers small items of omer manufactures. 

% Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured lead; 
value also covers small items of lead manufactures. 

*% Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured nickel; 
value also covers small items of nickel manufactures. 

25 Includes tin in the form of bars, blocks, pigs, etc., and tin con- 
tent of ores. 

% Quantity figures include crude and svemimanufactured zinc; 
value also covers small items of zinc manufactures. 

x Less than $50,000. 

* Imports of goods of Chinese origin are rigidly controlled by the 
Treasury Department under the Foreign Assets Control Regula- 
tions issued in December 1950, which prohibit the importation of 
such goods without license. Until early 1952, the bulk of the im- 
ports licensed consisted of a few strategic commodities being stock- 
piled by the U. 8. Government. Since then, licenses have been ‘ssued 
only in hardship cases and for goods in which there had been no 
Chinese interest subsequent to the effective date of the F. A. C. reg- 
ulations. In January-June 1952 imports of strategic materials valued 








" ports for consumption. 


1952 edition of Schedule B 
cing those of the 1949 edition used through issue of March 23, 
. Such metal manufactures as steel bolts, nails, pipe fittings, and 
ricated structurals were formerly included with iron and steel. 
“ Data exclude items classed as ‘‘special category” Ty 
*™ Data exclude items classed as ‘special category”’ T 
%* Data exclude items classed as ‘special category”’ 


at $21,394,000 comprised 95 peccess of total imports from “China’’ but 
these dropped to $1,852, ( 

quarter (although outstanding licenses continued to be honored) and 
to negligible amounts thereafter. Goods which originated in Outer 


or 60 percent of the total in the third 


I, Mongolia (an area tresmscnaly included through 1952 with China 

I and It. for statistical purposes, but not so regarded for import control pur- 

rpe II. oses) comprised 3 percent of the total in the first half of 1952 and 
LF percent of the tctal in the third quarter of 1952, 





Controls on... 
(Continued from Page 9) 

from all countries under quota during 
the periods ignated: Women’s felt 
hats, caps, hoods, and shapes, 30,000, 
January 1-December 31, 1954; leather 
boots and shoes, 20,000 pairs, January 
1-December 31, 1954; metal screws with 
slotted heads and tapered threads, 20,- 
000 gross, of which 19,000 gross shall 
be of United Kingdom or Canadian 
manufacture, January 1-June 30, 1954. 
—Emb., Dublin. 


MEXICO 


Reduces Surtax on Henequen 


A reduction of 80 percent from the 
15-percent ad valorem export surtax 


24 





was granted, effective November 28, for 
henequen fiber covered by the following 
classifications of the Mexican export 
tariff: 

26-30. Henequen, not specified, of any type. 


26-31. Henequen or other hard or rigid 
fibers, regenerated, derived by passing 
threads, cords, cables, fabrics, and manu- 
facturers of these fibers through carders 
and pickers. 


26-33. Discolored henequen whose fibers are 


a entangled and are over 30 centimeters 
ong. 


—Diario Oficial, November 28, 1953. 


PANAMA 


Increases Footwear Duties 


Further increases in Panamanian 
import duties on two categories of 
plastic footwear were provided in 





Executive Decree No. 474 of November 
10, 1953. 
The _amended rates, in balboas (1 


balboa=US$1), are as follows: 
No. 915. Fovtwear, unspecified: 


(a) Plastic, except house slippers, per 
dozen, 24.00. 


(c) Unspecified, of unspecified materials, 
per dozen, 24.00. 

The new duties are to become effec- 
tive 60 days after their publication, 
still forthcoming, in the Official Gazette. 

All imports of the types of footwear 
contained in the above categories are 
prohibited until February 19, 1954, 
according to resolution No. 169 of 
November 20, 1953, issued by the 
Panamanian Office of Price Control. 
That resolution became effective im- 
mediately.—Emb., Panama City, 
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NEWS BY COMMODITIES 





Peru Expands Coffee World Output of Natural Rubber 
Down 42,500 Tons From 1952 


World production of natural rubber in October 1953 amounted to 
142,500 long tons, according to estimates of the Secretariat of the 


Production Program 


Peruvian coffee production is expand- 
ing under the stimulus of high export 
prices and is being encouraged by Gov- 
ernment as well as private aid through 
technical assistance, loans, and exten- 
sion programs to provide a knowledge 
of better picking and marketing prac- 
tices. 

A long-term increase in production is 
indicated by more extensive plantings 
of trees, many of which are being sup- 
plied by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
financed by the Agricultural Develop- 
ment Bank. Although the rate of ex- 
port expansion is still less than that of 
local consumption, most of the produc- 


tion increase is of a quality suitable for 
export. 


A greater number of trees are ex- 
pected to begin bearing next year from 


_plantings made in 1951. New hulling 


and drying equipment is being imported 
or installed. Improved methods in ‘tree 
care and harvesting are being demon- 
strated by Government agencies, All 
these fdctors contribute to an expected 
increase in yield in 1954 to at least 9,000 
metric tons, compared with .an esti- 
mated crop of ‘8,500 tons in 1953 and an 
actual crop of 7,500 tens in 1952. 

As domestic consumption is expand- 
ing gradually and world market prices 
are relatively high, most of the increase 
will be destined for export under an 
expected Government policy of freer 
trade, if not of outright encouragement: 
The primary purpose is to obtain 
greater earnings of foreign exchange. 

Peru's exports of green coffee in 1953 
are expected to be at least 3,740 metric 
tons, about 45 percent higher than cor- 
responding exports a year earlier, 

Imports, which have been limited in 
the past few years to a small quantity 
of good-quality coffees and coffee ex- 
tracts, are of negligible importance in 
national supplies. Such imports, in 
green bean equivalent, amounted to 
about 5 tons in 1951 and less than 20 
tons in 1952. The 1953 total is expected 
to be about 40 tons.—Emb., Lima, 


Italian Output of Motor 
Vehicles on Uptrend 


Motor vehicle production in Italy to- 
taled 41,662 units in the third quarter of 
1953, compared with 35,788 units in the 
like period of 1952. 


Output in July, August, and Septem- 
ber 1953, respectively, with figures for 
1952 in parentheses, included 14,213 
(11,902), 7,005 (6,380), and 13,521 
(11,612) passenger cars; and 2,968 
(2,530), 1,358 (1,190), and 2,597 (2,174) 
trucks and buses. 


December 21, 1953 





International Rubber Study Group. 


Output in the first 10 months of 1953 was placed at 1,410;000 ‘tons, 
about 42,500 tons less than the figure for the like period of 1952. 


World consumption of natural rubber 
was placed at 132,500 tons for October 
1953; 1,305,000 tons for January-October 
1953; and 1,197,500 tons for January- 
October 1952. Estimated imports of 
natural rubber into ‘the U.S.S.R. and 
China included im these totals amounted 
to 3,800 tons, 89,750 tons, and 121,750 
tons, respectively. 

Stocks of natural rubber at the end of 
October were estimated at 822,500 tons, 
consisting of 235,000 tons in producing 
countries, 3923500 tons in consuming 
countries (excluding: Russian and Chi- 
nese stocks, and Government stocks in 
the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and France), and 195,000 ‘tons safioat. 
Since January 1, 1953, sstocks in con- 
suming countries have increased 42,500 
tons, but stocks in producing countries 
have declined 10,000 tons, and stocks 
afioat have declined 27,500 tons. 

Exéluding the USSR, world 
synthetic rubber operations in October 
were: Production, 64,000 tons; consump- 
tion, 65,000 tons; end-of-month ‘stocks, 
185,000 tons; up 47,500 tons from the 
January 1, 1953, position. For the first 
10 months of 1953, production was 
802,500 tons, and ‘consumption - was 


Ex-Im Bank Credit To 


Assist in Loom Sale 


The Export-Import Bank has. an- 
nounced the authorization of a $705,500 
credit to assist the Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works of Worcester, Mass., in the 
sale of 300 looms to the Cia. Fiacao e 
Tecidos Nossa Senhora do Carmo of 
Sorocaba, in the State of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, where the textile plant in which 
the looms will be employed is located. 
Crompton & Knowles will participate in 
the financing on its own account. 


The credit will be repaid over a period 
of 5 years and will bear interest at the 
rate of 6 percent. 

In addition to providing employment 
in the U. S. textile machinery industry, 
this financing will be useful in modern- 
izing Brazil’s textile equipment, the 
bank said. Textiles constitute one of 
Brazil’s oldest and largest industries. 

This type of credit is designed both 
to facilitate sales abroad by U. S. sup- 
pliers and to assist customers of the 
United States in other countries in ac- 
quiring U. S. equipment for installation 
in their factories. 








747,500 tons. In the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago, preduction was 739,929 
tons, and consumption was 735,000 tons. 

World consumption of natural and 
synthetic rubber increased from 1,932,- 
500 tons in Januaty-October 1952 to 
2,052,500 tons in January-Gctober 1953. 
U. S. -consumption increased from 
1,037,000 tons to 1,145,800 tons, while 
US.S.R. and China, increased from 
773,750 tons to 816,950 tons. 


Foodstuffs Sent to Bolivia 
Under Assistance Program 


The Bolivian Ministry of National 
Economy has announced it is informed 
by the U. S. Department of ‘State that 
the first shipments of foodstuffs made in 
accordance with the emergency eco- 
nomic assistance agreement, ‘signed 
with Bolivia on November ‘6, would ‘be 
en route to Bolivia in December. These 
shipments will consist of 5,000 tons of 
wheat and 3,000 tons of flour. 

Another armouncement indicates that 
150,000 pounds of powdered ‘milk, 
shipped ‘under the United Nations pro- 
gram for child welfare and maternal 
care in Bolivia, will‘arrive in December. 
This is the first part of a total of 500,- 
000 pounds scheduled to be delivered be- 
fore the end of January and will be in 
addition to the 1,443,728 pounds of dry 
milk made available to Bolivia under 
the CARE program.—Emb., La Paz. 








India Plans To Have 
TV Next Year 


Estimates are being prepared 
for the establishment of a televi- 
sion station in India, F, F. Van 
Rhijn, -managing director of the 
Philips Electrical Co. (India), an- 
nounced at a press conference 
held late in November in connee- 
tion with the first All India Radio 
Convention in Calcutta. 


If the estimates are accepted, 
the first network of stations could 
go into operation in 1954. The 
first station probably will be lo- 
cated in Bombay. 























WORLD TRADE PUBLICATIONS 





ip Books 
Reports 


Heck, Harold J. Foreign Commerce. 
New York City. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1953. 512 pp. $6.50. 


This five-part volume, combining a 
discussion of international economic 
principles and functioning of the for- 
eign commerce industry, is designed 
primarily for use as a text for college 
courses in foreign trade or in interna- 
tional economics. 

Parts I and II discuss the importance 
of foreign commerce to both citizen 
and student, types of international 
transactions, patterns of trade between 
nations, organizational structure for 
conducting foreign commerce, and 
financial and marketing practices. 
These topics are presented.as a back- 
ground for evaluation. of theories and 
policies discussed in later sections. 

Part III presents the economic as- 
pects of foreign commerte, including an 
analysis of balances of payments and a 
comprehensive discussion of foreign 
exchange and foreign investments. 

In Part IV, the author concerns him- 
self with policies as regards restrictions 
on imports and exports and the promo- 
tion of foreign commerce. 

Part V, on the subject of intergovern- 
mental organizations and agreements, 
discusses international commodity ar- 
rangements, the International Monetary 
Fund, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, and 
other international organizations with 
economic influence, with a study of 
their problems and objectives. The final 
chapter presents a detailed evaluation 
of the proposed International Trade 
Organization. 


Supplement, 1958, to the Statistical 
Year Book, 1952. Tin, Tinplate, Can- 
ning. Published by the International 
Tin Study Group, 7 Carel van By- 

_landtiaan, The Hague, Netherlands. 
1953. 91 pp. $1.75. (Free to purchasers 
of the Statistical Year Book, 1952.) 
This supplement is the first of a pro- 

posed series. The Tin Study Group plans 
to publish a’ new yearbook every 2 
years and, in the intermediate years, to 
issue supplements bringing the year- 
books up to date. The supplements, 
though less detailed, are intended to 
present the more important figures for 
all countries. 

The present supplement presents 
statistics on tin and tinplate production, 
consumption, and trade in «more than 
a hundred countries. It also discusses 
the world tin position in 1952-53. Gen- 
eral tables cover world production, con- 
sumption, and stocks of tin and world 
output and use of tinplate, 
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Schedule A To Be Printed in 2 Parts, 
Effective January 1, 1954 


Schedule A _is being reprinted 
effective January 1, 1954, the Bureau 
of the Census, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, has announced. This new 
edition supersedes the August 1, 
1950, edition, corrected to May 1, 
1952, and includes all changes made 
by supplementary bulletins since 
May 1, 1952. This reprint also pro- 
vides for many combinations of clas- 
sifications and some new classifica- 
tions, resulting in a net decrease of 
approximately 600 in the number of 
import commodity classifications. 


Changes in presentation of the 
1954 edition are as follows: 

@ The new Schedule is_ being 
printed in two parts. The first part 
includes information similar to that 
shown in the present edition, except 
that duty information is shown only 
for rates specified in the 1930 Tariff 
Act and trade agreement rates which 
are currently in effect. Trade agree- 
ment rates of duty which have been 
in effect since the 1930 Tariff Act, 
but are no longer in effect, will not 
be shown in the Schedule but will be 
included in a separate supplement to 
the new Schedule A, 


The two publications will be issued 
separately. The regular Schedule A 
will be available on January 1, 1954, 
and the supplement, which will be of 
interest primarily to individuals de- 
siring to study the history of 
changes .in tariff duties since 1930, 
will be available early in the spring 
of 1954. The majority of users of the 
Schedule who are interested in pre- 


paring import documents and in.us- January 1, 1954, edition of the 
ing the current import statistics will Schedule. 
Superintendent of Documents 
U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Enclosed find §................ (check or money order) to cover the cost of 


subscription(s) to Schedule A, Statistical 
Imported Into the United States, 


No. C3.150:A/954, noted below: 


C) Domestic subscription ...................cc...c:ccceceeeeees $3.50 

C) Foreign subscription .....................0.cccccsceseceeeee $4.50 
tA cians nabireniits acini neditighieimenntan boecetineaa dan ath stdnatigneuindidianechiagirbatnenmetibos eccenese, 
I a iiniakicien tata een thinteag tor typp reese Sigs hacks in co ctsleponibsnkesesnaseGptiitlasaiettedidiecoegiendall 
Coty Teme, ATU Bt 5. Reis hie Wverksosccdsiverectvevscscssvscescnesevacek ies Asmsleddndtbes seseenneane “ 


be primarily interested in the 
Schedule A. 


regular 


@ The regular Schedule A is being 
issued in looseleaf form and_ the 
pages are being printed on one side 
only. This will permit users of the 


Schedule to put special notes 


regard- 


ing individual classifications relating 
to the commodities they are inter- 
ested in on the blank side. In addi- 
tion, it will permit the reprinting of 
fewer pages in the future, since it 
will be necessary to reprint only 
those pages on which changes have 
been made. In the past it has been 
necessary to reprint both the front 


and back of the page even 


though 


changes may have been made only 


on one side. 


Subscriptions may be placed with 
the Superintendent of Documents, 


U. S. Government Printing 


Office, 


Washington 25, D. C., with U. S. 
Department of Commerce Field ‘Of- 
fices located in a number of principal 
cities, or with Collectors of Customs. 
The price of the Schedule is $3.50 
per copy to domestic subscribers and 


$4.50 to foreign subscribers. 


As in 


the past, subscribers will receive as 


part of their subscription all 


supple- 


mental bulletins and insert pages for 


at least 1 year. 


The price of the supplement has 
not been announced. Subscribers to 


the regular Schedule A will 


receive 


a separate notice regarding the sub- 
scription to the supplement within 


the next few months. 


The order blank below may be 
used in placing subscriptions to the 


Classification of Commodities 
January 1, 1954, edition, 


Catalog 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 








Foreign Mailing Fee 
Set for Schedule B 


An extra charge of 50 cents, to 
cover mailing costs, is being made 
for foreign renewal subscriptions 
to Schedule B, Statistical Classi- 
fication of Domestic and Foreign 
Commodities Exported From the 
United States, January 1, 1952, 
edition, the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, has announced. 


This 50-cent foreign mailing 
charge, together with the regular 
renewal charge of $1.50, brings 
the total price of foreign renewal 
subscriptions for Schedule B to $2, 

Foreign subscribers using the 
subscription blank accompanying 
the description of the procedure 
for renewing subscriptions to 
Schedule B, as given in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, December 7, 
1953, page 18, are requested to 
change the blank accordingly and 
to submit the $2 with their request 
for renewal. 











Prospects Excellent .. . 
(Continued from Page 3) 


tered, but less than half had been ap- 
proved up to the end of September. 
Most of those approved related to the 
expansion of existing plants, mainly 
sugar and textile mills. 

Among the primary causes of delay 
in the industrialization program are: 
The Government’s express favoritism 
for Salvadoran capital over foreign 
capital until all visible idle Salvadoran 
capital is put to work; traditional reluc- 
tance of Salvadoran capitalists to invest 
in industry; natural limitations, such as 
smallness of market and scarcity of na- 
tive raw materials; delay in finishing 
the Lempa hydroelectric dam; delay in 
establishing the Development Corpora- 
tion; lack of tax concessions, although 
authorized by the law; and delay in 
implementing many technical reports 
prepared in recent years. 

The rate of building construction, still 
climbing, shows no sign as yet of level- 
ing off. Imports of cement, exclusive of 
those for the hydroelectric dam, were 
1.1 million bags in 1950; 1.4 million bags 
in 1951; 2.2 million in 1952; and in 1953 
may exceed 3 million bags. 


Financial Position Sound 


The low-cost housing board has re- 
cently obtained facilities for borrowing 
up to $2.4 million from the Central 
Bank. The Esperanza Valley Authority 
has obtained facilities from the bank, 
guaranteed by the Government, for $4.5 
million. 

Although the present Government 


December 21, 1953 


No Change Recommended 
In Duty on Mustard Seed 


The U. S. Tariff Commission an- 
nounced on December 10 that its in- 
vestigation with regard to whole mus- 
tard seeds, under the “escape clause” 
of the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1951, found no basis for the claim of 
the Montana State Farm Bureau that 
increasing imports were causing: or 
threatening serious injury to the 
mustard-seed growers of that State. 

Accordingly, the Commission made 
no recommendation to the President 
for any change in the duty concession 
granted on this product in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

The Commission was unanimous in 
its findings that the lowered level of 
domestic production during 1952 and 
1953—vhich was still well above that 
of the prewar period—was not attrib- 
utable to the recent increase in imports. 
Rather, the imports increased because 
of the failure of domestic production to 
be maintained, and that failure was 
due to the fact that there had been a 
strong price incentive to plant wheat, 
a crop which was already predominant 
in the mustard-growing area. 

“Because of this situation,” the Tariff 
Commission reported, “the industry in 
the United States which utilizes 
mustard seeds has had recourse to in- 
creased imports to supply its require- 
ments,” 





employed its credit on an important 
scale for the first time this year, the 
policy has not yet taxed the Govern- 
ment’s borrowing power to an appreci- 
able extent. The external debt at the 
end of the third quarter was $6.5 million 
and £500,000 sterling, exclusive of the 
guaranty of the $12.5 million hydroelec- 
tric dam loan. Moreover, the domestic 
funded debt was almost insignificant, 
but by the end of 1953 there will prob- 
ably be authorizations to increase the 
domestic funded and floating debt by 
about $8 million and funded foreign debt 
by $2 million. 

Inasmuch as the Government cannot 
borrow, even for current expenses, 
except within narrow limits, without 
legislative approval, the Government’s 
finances therefore are sound. The cur- 
rency also continues sound, the ratio of 
gold to sight obligations of the Central 
Bank ‘being 51.5 percent, and of both 
gold and foreign exchange to sight 
obligations and bills in circulation being 
89.3 percent at the end of the third 
quarter, 

Prices have shown no conspicuous 
overall trend in 1953. If world coffee 
prices remain approximately at their 
present level and prices of imported 
goods do not become unsteady, domestic 
price levels may be expected to remain 
at least fairly stable, — Emb., San 
Salvador. 


Licensed Steel Scrap 
Totals 93,034 Tons 


A total of.93,034 net tons of all grades 
of iron and steel scrap was licensed up 
to December 10, for export from the 
continental United States during the 


fourth quarter of 1953, the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce has announced. This 
tonnage was licensed under the new 
open-end licensing policy announced 
October 16 for the fourth quarter only. 

With the exception of 3,660 tons for 
Mexico, the entire tonnage was licensed 
for export to Japan. 

All applications for licenses to export 
these tonnages of iron and steel scrap 
were supported by certificates obtained 
by the applicants from independent in-. 
spection agencies, verifying the tonnage 
and location of the scrap covered by the 
exporters’ applications. 

BFC pointed out that in licensing 
iron and steel scrap it is carefully 
checking the validity of such inspection 
certificates and all other documents 
submitted by exporters in support of 
their license applications. 





Customs Bureau To Assess 
Fees for Six Services 


The Bureau of Customs has an- 
nounced a schedule of fees to be 
assessed, beginning January 8, 1954, for 
six types of services administered under 
the customs and navigation laws. .The 
services heretofore have been provided 
without cost to the beneficiary. 


The action was taken under author- 
ity -contained in Title V, Independent 
Offices Appronriation Act, 1952. This 
legislation set a policy for the Govern- 
ment of establishing charges for serv- 
ices rendered particular individuals or 
groups, as distinct from the general 
public, sufficient to cover the admin- 
istrative costs involved. 

The schedule of fees to be assessed 
and collected by Customs is as follows: 

e For registering a house flag or 
funnel mark, or both, upon application 
of an owner of a vessel or vessels, $25. 

@ For recording a trade-mark, trade 
name, or copyright, $25. 

@ For designating a common carrier 
as a carrier of customs bonded merchan- 
dise, $35. 

@ For establishment of a ‘customs 
bonded warehouse, $50. 

@ For issuing a customs cartage or 
lighterage license, $35. 

@ For issuing a customhouse broker’s 
license, $100. 3 

The Bureau of Customs emphasized 
that the charges apply only to new 
transactions and are not retroactive. 
Charges will not be imposed on periodic 
renewals. 
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U. S$. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Travel Industry Requests Creation 
Of International Travel Office 


The creation of an office of international travel in the Department 
of Commerce was unaminously recommended by a group of 31 leaders 
in various fields of travel services in a meeting on December 8 with 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for International Affairs Samuel W. 


Anderson. 


In accepting the recommendation 
Secretary Anderson asserted that the 
creation of such an office was in line 
with the Department’s recognition of 
the immportance of travel and tourism in 
the international economy. 

The proposed office of international 
travel would work actively through 
diplomatic channels to encourage for- 
eign governments to expand their tour- 
ist promotional activities. It would col- 
lect, analyze, and exchange travel in- 
formation for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing, promoting, and facilitating the 
travel of U. S. citizens of foreign coun- 
tries as a contribution to the develop- 
ment of international trade. 

Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks greeted those at the meeting 
and briefly discussed the desirability of 
greatly increasing travel as a “painless 
import” and an outstanding means of 
increasing trade abroad. 

Congressman Jacob K. Javits also 
met with the travel specialists and out- 
lined legislation which he will intro- 
duce at the next session of Congress to 
establish a U. S. Travel Commission. 
Made up of recognized authorities in 
the field of travel and serving without 
compensation, the commission would 
recommend programs to Congress and 
to other departments of Government to 
stimulate international travel—to and 
from the United States—as a means of 
rapidly increasing dollar earnings 
abroad and of fostering the interchange 
of persons for better world under- 
standing. 

Members of the commission would be 
appointed by the President, Congress, 
and industry, and the commission would 
parallel similar bodies which have 
been Tunctioning in many other coun- 
tries, Mr. Javits said. 

The travel leaders also unanimously 
agreed to the creation of-a Travel In- 
dustry Advisory Committee represent- 
ative of the entire industry, which 





would serve without compensation and 
meet regularly with Commerce Depart- 
ment representatives. Representative 
organizations in the travel industry will 
be asked to submit names for consider- 
ation for membership on this commit- 
tee. They will be invited by Secretary 
Weeks to serve on the committee and 
an anouncement of their names will be 
made upon their acceptance. 

Among other actions taken at the 
meeting, the group: 

® Endorsed and urged _ continued 
membership and active participation by 
the United States in the International 
Union of Official Travel Organizations. 

® Urged the use by the Government 
of regular and legitimate channels of 
commerce and industry in any travel 
programs it may support. 


@ Commended the Administration for - 


recognizing the major contribution of 
the travel industry to world trade de- 
velopment. 

Secretary Anderson told the meeting 
that among the more specific functions 
of the proposed office would be to: 

Stimulate and assist travel promotion 


here and abroad by international 
agencies; serve as a clearing house for 
the interchange of information; prepare 
analysés to help to eliminate impedi- 
ments to travel; prepare travel market 
studies; cooperate in programs for 
broadening the market by encouraging 
lower cost and larger capacity trans- 
port; cooperate in planning technical 
assistance and foreign economic de- 
velopment programs and projects in the 
travel industries field. 


Tariff Hgarings Scheduled 
On Imported Rye, Products 


By direction of the President, dated 
December 9, 1953, the U. S. Tariff 
Commission has instituted an investi- 
gation and announced public hearings 


on the import situation of rye, rye flour, 
and rye meal under section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
amended, 


The purpose is to determine whether 
action is necessary to prevent material 
interference with the price-support pro- 
gram for rye undertaken by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, pursuant to 
sections 301 and 401 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1949, as amended. 

Hearings will begin at 10 a.m. on 
January 12 in the Tariff Commission 
Building at 7th and E Streets NW., 
Washington, D. C. Interested parties 
desiring to be heard should give ad- 
vance notice in writing to the Secre- 
tary of the Commission, 
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Subscription Form 


Please enter my subscription for Foreign Commerce Weekly at $3.50 a year 
($4.50 to foreign addresses). 


Mail to the nearest U, S$. Department of Commerce field office, or to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Enclose check or money 
order payable to the Treasurer of the United States. 
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